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AUTOMOBILE Lubrication 
How to read the Chart 
The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for engine 
lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil **B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indi- 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that should be 
used. For example, ‘A’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“a"’, “Arc’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic, etc. 
The recommendations cover all modcls of both pas- 
senger and commercial vehicles unless otherwise 
noted, 
This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum Oil Company's 
Board of Engineers and represents our professional 
advice on Correct Automobile Lubrication, 
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Avoiding Engine Troubl 


How correct lubrication 
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improves engine performance 


HEN the engine won’t start 

or it mishfes; when it knocks 
heavily; when the cylinders mar 
and score and compression weak- 
ens—when any of the common 
engine ailments occur, look to 
lubrication first. 


Often lubrication isthe difference 
between good and poor engine 
operation. Too few automobile or 
tractor owners realize this. 


Just a few examples: 


Spark Plugs 
The engine won’t run when spark 
plugs foul or crack. 


Correct lubrication prevents foul- 
ing. Often too light an oil (the in- 
correct grade) or too much oil, 
Causes it. 

In either case, oil leaks up past 
the piston rings and burns in the in- 
tense heat of the combustion chamber. 

No oil can ever withstand such 
heat—often 3000° Fahrenheit. 

Use the correct grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
and fill reservoir to the 
right amount, consult 
the Chart. 

Then fouling of spark 
plugs will stop. 





Mobiloils 


Cylinders 


Marked loss of efficiency comes 
when cylinders wear and score. Cor- 
rect lubrication prevents wearing and 
scoring. Wearing and scoring result 
from lack of lubrication. Of course, 
the cooling system must work well. 
The correct grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 
oils will do the rest—by preventing 
excess friction, by carrying off excess 


heat. 
* . * 


Gears, clutch, bearings, magneto, 
timer, self-starter, universals — all 
operate better, longer, more econ- 
omically, when correctly lubricated. 


Engine lubrication is the most im- 
portant. Buy Gargoyle Mobiloils for 
their nationally recognized superi- 
ority. But use them according to the 
Charts shown here—the only proved 
lubricating recommendations, based 
on the findings of our automotive 
engineers. 

* . - 


Gargoyle Mobiloils are put up in 1- and 5- 
gallon sealed cans, in 15-, 30- 
and ¢<s-gallon steel drums, 
and in wood half-barrels 
and barrels. 

Write for “Correct Lu- 
brication,” the booklet con- 
taining complete automo- 
bile and tractor charts, and 
other valuable data. 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, 
it is safer to purchase in original packages. 
Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, U.S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Domestic 
Branches: Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Detroit 
Chicago 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Des Moines 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 



































Correct 
TRACTOR Lubrication 


How to read the Chart 
The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
for traetor lubrication, purified to re- 
move free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle jie “BB” 
Gargoyte ideil Arctic 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite 
the tractor indicates the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils that should be used. 
This Chart.is compiled by the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Board of Engineers and 
represents our professional advice on 
Correct Tractor Lubrication. 
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HARDIN COUNTY LOOKS AHEAD 


‘6 HAT is a farm bureau worth, anyhow?” 
W It was the question that probably ev- 
ery county agent in the country has had 
put to him on an average of several hundred times 
a vear. It may be put sneeringly, or doubtfully, or— 
sometimes—hopefully; but it is asked. 

The question is at once a sign of the disinclina- 
tion of the farmer to buy a pig in a poke, and the 
native tendency to judge the worth of a thing by 
its results. Doubtless its perpetual repetition wears 
on the nerves of many county advisers. 

he nerves of the farm adviser of Hardin county, 


This is the spirit of the work that the board of 
directors of the Hardin County Farm Bureau and 
the county agent are beginning this year. One of 
the first decisions on the new program came as a 
result of the belief that a single meeting-place and a 
single-group organization for the county was not 
sufficient. 

“We need to get in the habit of getting together 
and talking things over,” said one director. “The 
experience of working in groups is worth too much 
for us to miss it. But the county is too big, and we 
have too many meetings to make it possible to get 
all of us together more than two or three times a 
year. That isn’t often enough.” 

The board of directors met this problem by cre- 
ating ten local districts within the county. The 





Iowa, seemed to be in good condition. He consid- 
ered the question a moment. 

\sk me that question in three years,” he said 
finally. “I'll tell you then. Our plan of work is 
based on a three-year schedule,” 
be went on. “We are just begin- Fe 
ning a new three-year period now, 
an believe that no finai testi- | 
mony on the value of a farm bu- | 
ré this particular bureau, that 
is—can be given until we see 
what the results are at the end 
of that time. 

Up to this time, it has taken 
most of our effort to get an or- 
ganization to working, to find out 
the best farmers in the county, 

a to learn to codperate with 
the and to study out policies 
that seem likely to do some good. 
It s been experimental work. 
Ni however, some of the new- 
ness of the scheme has worn off, 
al think we are ready to go 
after bigger results than before.” 

ut you don’t mean to say 
that the local farm bureau hasn’t 
done anything so far worth men- 
tioning?” was the interruption. 

“Certainly not,” quickly re- 
tu d Ben Walker, Hardin county agent. “Like 
any farm bureau, we can point to certain improve- 
ments in farming practice due to demonstrations, 
to good results of lectures, to letters of inquiry 


answered, and to analyses of good farms by the sur- 


vey method. But we did not establish a definite 
farm bureau program, based on sound fundamental 
principles. What we must do, however, is to take 
a long-time period, find out what the condition of 


the farming business in Hardin county was at the 
beginning of that period, and then set down what 
conditions are at the end. 

“If progress has been made in the general better- 
ment of farming conditions, we want to figure out 
what share the farm bureau and its policies had in 
the advance. If conditions have not been bettered, 
we want to discover whether this is due to the weak- 
neé of our plans or to the strength of opposing in- 





fluences. It means really that we want to keep a 
re d of the effect of a farm bureau on a county, 
much as the experiment station keeps a record of 
the application of fertilizer to a field. In a few 
years, the station is able to tell pretty definitely 
whether the soils needs phosphorus or calcium or 
potassium, and how much of each. In much the 
Same way, we want to find out what policies and 
what methods bring worth-while results. 

“That’s why I say: Ask me that question in 
u years,” he concluded. 





divisions are mostly along township lines, and the 
local director is able to assist in the work of his 


own district. Meetings in each district are to be 
held every month. The schedule will be so arranged 
as to permit the county agent or special speakers to 
be present at as many of the meetings as possible. 

One source of special interest at these meetings 
will be the fact that several farmers of the county 
are trying some experiments in farming practice 
this summer. The use of ground rock phosphate on 
corn land and the utilization of soy beans for hog- 
ging down and for silage will be attempted. Re- 
ports on the progress of this work in the county will 
be made monthly and the final results taken up at 
the fair and institute, at which the whole county 
will gather in the fall. 

Problems of production will not be the only sub- 
jects embraced in the program of the Hardin County 
Farm Bureau. One of the by-products of any or- 
ganization is the appreciation of the benefits of co- 
operative work. This has already resulted in the 
formation of a live stock shipping association at 
Racine. While this has no official connection with 
the bureau, its president was for two years a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, and several of the 
shipping association members are also farm bureau 
men. 

The initial venture of this shipping association 
resulted in a net gain of eighty-five cents per hun- 


dred over the receipts which would have been their 
share under the former system. The example of 
this organization may be followed in another local- 
ity in the county by other farm bureau men soon. 

“Is coéperative buying and selling going to be a 
feature of your county organization here?” was the 
question put to the county agent. 

“It is too early to make any statements on that 
point,” he replied. “In fact, the board of directors 
haven't laid down any definite policy on the sub- 
ject. Undoubtedly we have money and _ brains 
enough in this group of farmers here to make co- 
operative enterprises go if we want to try them. 
However, in localities where the present agencies 
are doing the work well and on a low margin of 
cost, I do not think we will waste the time and 
the energy in attempting to com- 
pete with them.” 

“How about existing commer- 
cial agencies that aren’t. doing 
the work on a reasonably small 
margiy ?” 

Mr. Walker shuffled some pa- 
pers on his desk. “As I said, the 
directors haven't laid down any 
policy,” he answered; “but I rath- 
er imagine that there will be a 
disposition to try different tactics 
with that sort of dealer.” 

Linked up with the monthly 
meeting plans of the farm bureau 
is the work of the specialist in 
home economics The meetings 
are expected to be family affairs, 
and Miss Frances Laffer, the 
county worker in this phase of 
farm life, is to be on hand with 
work of special interest to the 
women and girls of the commu- 
nity. 

While the three-year program 
of the county bureau takes in so- 
cial and economic tendencies as well as work on 
production, it does not exclude management pro- 
grams for the individual farms. One of the impor- 
tant features of farm bureau work last year was 
the survey of thirty-four Hardin county farms, in 
order to establish some principles of good farm 
management as exemplified by local data. 

That the general level of prosperity in the county 
is high was shown by the fact that the 1917 average 
labor income for the thirty-four farms ran well over 
three thousand dollars. The eight best farms made 
two thousand dollars more. There were some con- 
trasts that brought out facts of some importance in 
corn belt farming. 

The labor income of one man, for instance, was 
slightly over seven hundred dollars. He farmed 
one hundred and thirty-seven acres. Another had 
something less than one hundred acres in crops, 
and made five times as great a labor income. 

The justification of the corn, hog and cattle 
type of farm appeared in the analysis of the two 
enterprises. The prosperous farmer handled more 
than one hundred head of mature hogs during the 
year; the other man had but six head. In cattle, 
the first farmer had more than twice as many as 
the second. Crop-yield figures showed that it took 
seventy-one acres of the good farmer’s land to grow 
the same amount of seed that came off one hundred 
and seventy-nine acres of (Concluded on page 1066) 
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The Test 

N THAT part of the corn belt which has had too 
much rain during the past month, this will be a 
#00d year for the farmer to size up himself and see 
whether he is a first-class man for has particular 
job. Almost anybody who knows his way about on 
the farm can grow fairly good crops of corn and 
other grains in a favorable season The ordinary 
farm operations of plowing, harrowing, planting and 
cultivating of course require some skill and experi- 
ence, but no more than the average boy who grows 
up on the farm has acquired, nor indeed much more 
than the bright voung man who has not been brought 
up on the farm can piek up within a comparatively 
short time. Given, therefore, a fairly fertile piece 
of land, with normal temperatures and rainfall, any 
fairly well experienced man can grow an average 


crop 
The test comes in years like this, when things 
go wrong. We have had several weeks of unfavor- 
able weather. Over a good deal of the corn belt the 
land has been too wet for much of that time to 
piow. This has disarranged farm operations. Work 
is two to three weeks behind. The one hundred 
per cent efficient man will be equal to this situa- 
tion. While he has been kept out of the fields by 
unfavorable weather conditions, he will have been 


He will 
in strictly first-class condition Every cutting tool 


making his plans have all of his machinery 
will be shai Extra par vhich experience has 
taught him may be needed almost any time will 
hav been provide l. The hor 


in t best po ble condi n, so that 





neighbor largely overcame these unfavorable con 
dit ns while he himself fail 1, he is not likely ever 
to get verv far ahead 

Farmers have to bear all the risks of the weath 
er The business man can take out insurance 
against many business hazards, but the farmer can 
not insure against the ordinary weather hazards 
He must meet these, therefore, by developing re- 
sourcefulness and foresight Good farmers make 
most in bad crop years. A small crop almost invari 
ably brings more total money to the farmers of the 


country than does the large crop, and the one hun- 
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dred per cent efficient farmer gets much more than 
his average share of it. 

The farmer who will this year check himseif up 
with the very best farmer in the neighborhood and 
impartially note whether, everything considered, he 


has met unfavorable conditions this spring as well 
as this best neighbor, is in a fair way to do even 
better when similar conditions come some other 


year. Such self-examination is not always pleasant. 
It may be rather hard on our self-esteem. But it is 
the way to whip ourselves into more successful 
farmers. 


~ 


iS 3° 3 
The Weather 

At THE present rate, May of 1919 will go down 
é During the 
first ten days, the seven corn belt states received 
almost twice their normal rainfall. I[inois and Mis- 
souri suffered worst. Nebraska was lucky, receiv- 
ing just about her average rainfall. Central and 
southern Iowa received heavy rains, but in northern 
Iowa the rainfall was only slightly above normal. 
Cold and wet generally go together. The average 
temperature so far in May has been 55 degrees for 
the seven corn belt states, which is about two 
degrees below normal. The weather has been espe- 
cially cold in Iowa and Nebraska, where the defi- 
ciency has averaged about four degrees. 

In the spring wheat region as in the corn belt, 
the weather so far in May has been cold and wet. 
The temperature so far in May “has averaged 45 
degrees for Minnesota and North Dakota, and the 
rainfall 1.8 inches. This is considerably wetter and 
colder than normal, and no doubt the completion of 
oats seéding in this section has been hindered. 

The cotton states also have had cold and wet 
weather. Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana have 
been especially wet during the first ten days of 
May 

Cold and wet in May are harmful to nearly all 
crops except meadows and pastures. So far as 
small grain is concerned, the damage consists in 
delaying maturity into the period of hot, dry weather 
in July The greatest damage is delaying corn 
planting. It now looks as tho corn planting in fowa 
would average about ten days late. 

ia 5s 2 


The Peace Terms 

T IS said that the peace terms submitted by the 
Allies to the German representatives are set 
forth in a document which contains about 80,000 
words. There are about 2,700 words on a page of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Therefore, about thirty pages 
would be required to print simply the peace treaty. 
It has not been printed in full in any of the papers 


that we have seen, and a detailed discussion of its 


as one of the. wettest in history. 


terms is, of course, out of the question 
In brief, the terms imposed are such that while 
they do not cripple Germany nor prevent her indus- 
2 : . 





trial reorganization, they will make it impossible 
for her very soon to plunge the world into another 
terrible w France is given Alsace-Lorraine. Po 
land is given about 28,000 square miles, or about 
one-half the size of Iow Belgium is given a strip 
of country consisting of 382 square miles, between 
Luxem! 1H 1 
G ] 1] her colonies Her army 
reduced to 1 1) men, and het vy to six light 
erui Ss, six batt hips and twelve torpedo boats, 
V ) All r ot , sels must 
b urre 1 or destroyed. The Helgoland forti 
itions 4 is] The Kiel canal i ) 
I op t ll n G any t 1 burse 
those < s W hav ere image thru 
ict t l sustained 
by t} l vel el st } ying dam- 
1 I t demolish all t Ge in 
fort trict extending al thirty miles ¢ t 
of t RI I t deliver the |} and I 
viola Ss nt nal f al ind punis 
ent n t ove to | e tl great coal 
pre t nt Sadar valley t t dam- 
" e to the French coal properties in the terri 
torv in the north of Fran st allow -edom of 
transit thru her count nd st do a lot of other 
thing } will like to do 
} ( nA regard these terms as severs The 
rest the v 1 will com] > them with the terms 
Germany would have imp 1 upon the Allies had 
been vict s i then w conclude that 
the ! fic \ ld c f the ¢ 
t ! t! not to s t eace treaty 
but the w sigr Ther is not else fo 
tl 1 to d Ref 1 to sign would result com 
pletely cutting off all communication fro 1e out 


side world, and that would mean great distress 
and loss of life 

When everything is considered, the terms will 
be found liberal. The Allies realize that if Germany 
is to pay for her misdeeds to the extent that they 
can be paid for in money, she must be permitted to 
rebuild her industrial organization. If she accepts 
the terms and shows evidence of good faith in 
carrying them out, she will gradually win at least 
some respect from the rest of the civilized world. 





The Germans are a strong and virile people 





They have been imposed upon and misled by the 
kaiser and his political advisers. Now the kaiser j< 
undone, and upon the people themselves rests the 
responsibility of forming a stable and representa. 
tive government, free from aggressive ambition 
they go about this in the right spirit, they y 
gradually win the sympathetic help of other 
tions. It is to the interest of the world that fron 
the ruins of the most ruthless military autocra 
the world has ever seen there should arise a truly 
democratic, enlightened German nation. 


Go 8 2 
When Is Shrink Not Shrink? 


i yews stockmen and the railroads had a great time 

in Chicago last week. Representatives of bot 
interests had come together to draft revised rules 
and regulations to govern damage claims on liy 
stock. They got along fairly well until they car 
to the matter of shrink. Naturally, the stockmen 
expected the railroads to make good the extra loss 
in weight suffered by the animals because of an 
unusual length of time on the road. There is a eer- 
tain shrinkage in weight in live stock from the time 
it is loaded until it reaches market. As a rule, the 
longer it is on the road and the harder the shipping 
conditions, the larger the shrink. The stockmen 
were willing to stand the normal shrink, but they 
wanted the railroads to make good any loss sus 
tained because of excessive shrink due to negli- 
gence on the part of the railroads. 

Thereupon the railroad people undertook to 
convince the stockmen that there is no such thing 
as shrink in live stock during an ordinary shipping 
period, even tho the stock may be on the road for 
many days. Evidently they had been getting read 
to throw this bomb into the ranks of the producers 
for they had a number of veterinarians there al! 
ready to explain. These gentlemen explained at 
length all about the stomach of the ox, how the 
animal eats large quantities of food, how it 
regurgitated and re-chewed and then goes back to 
the stomach to be assimilated, etc. They said fu 
ther that the stomach of the ox is never empty 
and therefore there could be no breaking down 
the body tissue in a period of less than five days 
Therefore there could be no shrinkage. And also 
therefore, the stockmen could have no claim for 
damages on account of shrink if kept on the road a 
day or two longer than they ought to be. 

The poor, ignorant stockmen for a time sat }t 
numbed under this assualt of the scientific vet 
narians. The railroad men nudged one another 
and laughed; they were having a good time; it was 
just like getting money from home. But the st 
men were not long in recovering from the b 
bardment of scientific terms, and when they « 
back, they came strong. To them there was nm 
ing imaginary about shrinkage. They knew 
when their cattle decreased in weight fifty pou 
more than they should en route to market, 
meant a loss of nearly ten dollars a head, and 
were not willing to pocket suth a loss if they « 
help it When one “vet” said that if an ani 
should sweat enough to wet the hair, he w 
weigh more, he got in a little too far, and the 
shindy was on Then a representative of on 
the government departments dipped in with 
statement that the matter of shrinkage was 
entific question. To the stockmen it is a very 
tical question, and the zone of fire was quickly) 

i to take in this gentleman, and take hi 





> a good, old-time, free-for-all scrap, an at 


tice w agreed to, and the whole matter w 
ferred to sub-committees representing the st 
men and the railroads. Iowa stockmen ar: 
sented on the sub-committee by officers of 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, who 


the scars of many a previous battle 


~~ ~ ™ 


Federal Loans and Land Value 
JN A RECENT speech on the federal farm 

system, the president of one of the federal 
banks gave it as his opinion that there has beer 
pronounced increase in land values as a result 
these federal loans. We are wondering whet 
this is a good argument for the federal loan syste! 

Is it to the advantage of the farmer who w 
to bi 1 farm that land values should increa 
Under the federal loan system, the farmer 
borrow at a cheaper rate by perhaps one-half 
one p cent per annum than before, and he 
get more favorable terms. The payment car 
distributed over a long period of years. But if t! 
results in putting up land values, just how is th 
would-be farm owner benefited? 

Of course increase in the price of land is to 
the advantage of the man who has a farm to sell, 
but he is not the chap that needs any particular 
sympathy. The man who has no farm, but whe 
wants to buy one to live on, is entitled to the help 
of the community, and we fail to see how he is 
helped by advancing land values. 
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Safe Investments 


NE of the leading bankers of Iowa remarked to 
O us the other day that in his opinion not less 
than fifty million dollars had been invested by the 
people of Iowa in promoted enterprises of one sort 
and another. Some of these enterprises may come 
all right, and the people who invested in them 
y finally get their money back. Many of them 
will be unsuccessful, and the money will be lost to 
the investor. A number are fakes, pure and simple. 

‘rom a hasty glance thru our files, we find that 





é 
out 
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during the past few months we have received in- 
ouiries from readers of Wallaces’ Farmer asking 
advice as to whether they should take stock in the 
following enterprises: Insurance companies, live 
stock associations, casket companies, school enter- 


packing houses, concrete companies, tire 
ifacturing companies, chemical companies, 
rust companies, colony schemes, stock yards com- 
panies, automobile companies. No doubt there are 
others which we have overlooked. 

Most of these companies are promoted by men 
who make a business of promoting such enterprises, 
and the solicitors who go out among the people to 
sell stock get all the way from 12% to 25 per cent 
of the stock subscriptions they secure. They make 
extravagant promises of future profits. One of our 
subscribers in northwestern Iowa writes that some 
of them have promised him as much as 34 per cent 
profit in one year, and the solicitor for this particu- 
lar proposition was perfectly willing to take Liberty 
bonds at par when they were selling on the market 
for about six per cent below par. 

No doubt for the next year or two, Iowa and 
adjoining states will be overrun by solicitors for 
these stock-selling propositions. People have money 
and seem to be willing to divide up with almost any 
smooth talker who comes to them. The level- 
headed farmer will show all such fellows the door. 
If he has more money than he has immediate use 
for, he will put it into thoroly sound investments 
concerning which he has personal knowledge. 

The man who has a surplus and will buy Liberty 
bonds at the prices they are selling for in the open 
market now, all the way from four to six per cent 
below par, will have as safe an investment as there 
is in the world, will be dead sure of his interest 
twice a year, and can be almost certain of a sub- 
stantial advance in the value of the bonds over the 
price he pays for them. In addition to this, he will 
be able to sell these bonds and get the money out 
whenever the time comes that he has a place where 
he needs it or can use it to better advantage. 

We may be very sure that hard times will come 
again, and prices of almost everything will go down. 
When that time comes, the man who has his money 
in liquid form, that is, in securities which he can 
sell for cash, will have opportunities for safe in- 
vestment that will make him plenty of money. This 
is not a good time to spread out too thin. Buy what 
you need and can use to advantage, and put the 
surplus in safe securities which you can sell easily 
when the money is needed either for use or sound 
investment. 





i eS 
Co-operative Families 


A FEW weeks since, we attended the annual din- 
- er of the Farmers’ Codéperative Company, 


which has its headquarters at Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
It is the custom of this company to have two yearly 
events of this sort, one an annual dinner in the 
spring and the other an annual picnic some time 
after harvest. The dinner was held in a large hall, 
and about two hundred and fifty sat down to the 
table at seven o’clock in the evening—men, women 
and children. The dinner had all the charactepistics 
of a large family gathering, where everybody knew 
everybody else, and where everybody liked every- 


body ¢ se, 


s is one of the very finest developments of 


farmers’ coéperative enterprises. They bring the 
people together in large numbers, so that they be- 
tome acquainted with one another in a personal 
way and get to understand each other. We said 
something of this sort to the toastmaster of the 


evening, and he replied that there had been a most 
wonderful development of community sentiment 


thru the organization of this codperative company. 
He said that law-suits were practically unknown 
émong the farmers of that community; that friction 


and little differences of opinion between neighbors 
were very quickly ironed out, because the people 
how knew one another; that the social life of the 
community had been immensely improved. 

Ss particular codperative company is one of 


the most successful in the entire state of Iowa. It 
Was started in the year 1909, and during its first 
ad did a business amounting to $172,111. The 
MUST 


‘iness has grown steadily, and during the year 
ending March 1, 1919, amounted in all to $490,828. 
The company handles about ninety per cent of the 
frain marketed at that point, and a very large per- 
“entage of the coal. It handles also mill feeds, cot- 
tonseed meal, tankage, salt, clover, alfalfa, timothy, 
millet, flour, posts and binding twine. It has a 
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capital stock of $50,000, and a surplus of $2,000 or 
$3,000. It has paid back to its members in dividends 
three or four times as much as they originally paid 
for the capital stock. It has established branches 
at two other points in the county, and is in a thriv- 
ing condition. 

It has got past the point of friction with the 
people in the town. There seems to be entire har- 
mony between the business men and the codpera- 
tive company. A large number of the townspeople 
buy their coal and flour from the coéperative. Thru 
the activities of this codperative company, no doubt 
a few people in the town have been obliged to go 
into some other kind of business; but there is no 
hard feeling about this. More and more people are 
coming to understand that when business can be 
carried on coéperatively by a community, that is 
the wise thing to do, even tho it may interfere with 
the business of two or three individuals. 

The greatest benefit from these codperative 
companies will not be found in the amount of money 
they save for their members. Of course, the sav- 
ing is considerable, and that is important; but it 
is most important because it is the incentive which 
leads people to get together and work together for 
their mutual interest and for the interests of the 
community. By far the greatest benefit which the 
farmers get from such efforts is the indirect benefit 
which grows out of personal acquaintance and of 
learning to work together for the common good. 
That makes it possible for them to act intelligently 
on the larger questions in which they have such a 
vital interest, such, for example, as schools, roads, 
community improvements of one sort and another. 
As these coéperative movements are extended thru 
the corn belt, we shall learn better how to maintain 
the sort of rural life which must be maintained if 
we are to keep our best young people on the farms. 


Co a UD 
Collective Bargaining by Farmers 


S NOTED in a recent issue the milk producers 
tributary to Chicago are being prosecuted by 
the state authorities and are being investigated 
evidently with a view to prosecution by the United 
States authorities. The prosecution in the latter 
case will be under the Sherman anti-trust law. 
There are indications that the prosecuting agencies 
are not very keen to go on with this case. The 
milk producers on the other hand are anxious to 
have the matter fought thru and their rights deter- 
mined and this desire will be shared by farmers 
thruout the United States. The time has come for 
the farmers to learn whether they have a right to 
act together in a common interest. 

While these cases are being tried out in Chicago, 
however, is it not time for the farmers of the coun- 
try to secure an amendment to the anti-trust laws 
which will protect them against further annoyance 
from government officials? At the meeting of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, held in 
Washington in February, a resolution was adopted 
calling for the amendment of the federal anti-trust 
laws to exempt from the penalties of the law asso- 
ciations of producers, whether incorporated or not, 
which may be engaged in making for the producers 
collective sales of farm, orchard, plantation, ranch 
or dairy products. 

As we have suggested heretofore, the farmer who 
sells grain or live stock or milk of his own produc- 
tion is selling mostly his own labor. He is, therefore, 
entitled to the same consideration at law that has 
been so freely granted to the laboring man in the 
city. The latter is exempt from the operations of 
the anti-trust laws, and the farmer should be equally 
exempt. 

To some who are not familiar with agricultural 
conditions, the suggestion that the farmer should be 
exempt from the anti-trust law may seem to be in 
the nature of class legislation, and in the extreme 
sense possibly it might be so interpreted. In a 
broader sense, however, it is not. More than this, 
it is decidedly to the interest of the consumer that 
the farmer be permitted to organize codperative 
associations for the purpose of marketing his prod- 
ucts, whenever such associations seem to be neces- 
sary in order to obtain a fair price. A very good 
illustration may be found in the history of the 
struggle of the Chicago milk producers. 

During the years 1915 and 1916, when prices of 
all other commodities were increasing very rapidly, 
the price of milk remained almost stationary. The 
cost of producing milk grew steadily, and there 
came a time when many dairymen found that they 
must either secure a substantial advance in the 
price for milk or quit trying to produce it. Other- 
wise they would go bankrupt. 

It was at this point that the farmers began to 
tighten up their milk producers’ association and to 
deal collectively thru it with the distributers. Thou- 
sands of farmers, however, were completely discour- 
aged and began to drop out of the business. They 
were sending their dairy cows to market. The re- 
sult was a very considerable decrease in the pro- 
duction of milk, to the misfortune of the consumers 
in the cities, and to the suffering of children who 
needed milk. Thru their milk producers’ association 
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the farmers were able finally to secure a price which 
would cover the cost of production and justify them 
in continuing in the business. This brought back 
into the business many of those who had dropped 
out, and the result was sufficient milk for the needs 
of Chicago and the territory roundabout. 

Now, if the farmers had not been able, thru their 
collective bargaining association, to get the promise 
of a fairly remunerative price, more and more of 
them would have gone out of the business entirely, 
and the result would have been a very much greater 
decrease in the production of milk, and within a 
short time a far higher price to the consumer than 
the price finally agreed upon. 

It is, therefore, decidedly to the advantage of 
the consumers that the farmers not only be permit- 
ted, but encouraged to associate themselves into 
producing organizations thru which they can bar- 
gain collectively for a fair price for their products, 
and thus be encouraged to remain in the business. 
If this is not done, the farmer will be forced by the 
inexorable law of economics to protect himself by 
simply going out of a business which does not pay 
him enough to justify staying in it. There is sucha 
thing as driving too sharp a bargain; and the man 
who does it invariably pays more in the long run 
than*the fair price which he could have gotten in 
the beginning. The storekeeper who sells his goods 
at prices below actual cost can stay in the business 
only as long as his surplus capital lasts. He in- 
evitably becomes bankrupt. The laborer who is not 
paid enough to enable him to live decently and to 
clothe himself properly and buy enough good food 
to keep himself in vigorous health, soon becomes 
sick and too weak to work efficiently. So the 
farmer who can not get enough for his milk or his 
live stock or his grain to give him a fair profit over 
the cost of production will inevitably be driven out 
of the business, and will move to town, to compete 
with other labor there, to the disadvantage of all 
concerned. 

The farm organizations thruout the country 
should communicate with their representatives in 
congress and insist upon their so amending the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws as to permit farmers to bargain 
collectively without being subject to prosecution 
or annoyance. 


cs Gr ae 
Marketing the Wheat 


HERE is a great deal of concern as to how the 

wheat crop is to be handled this summer. From 
present indications, it will be a large one, but not 
larger than the world will need. If this crop is to 
be bought by the government, as was last year’s 
crop, then of course every man will want to sell his 
wheat at the price fixed, just as quickly as he can 
haul it to market. Last year the government made 
no difference between the price made to the man 
who delivered his wheat direct from the threshing 
machine and the man who held it six months. Con- 
sequently, it had a good deal of trouble in taking 
care of the wheat as delivered. It was a short- 
sighted policy. The wheat price should have been 
graded and due allowance made for shrinkage and 
waste each month the wheat was held. Had this 
been done, the marketing would have been much 
more evenly distributed. 

The plan upon which the wheat is to be handled 
this year has not been made clear. No matter 
what plan may be adopted, however, the farmer 
would do well to arrange things in such a way that 
he can hold his wheat until he wants to sell it. Of 
course, the usual efforts will be made to stampede 
him: but he has learned a lot during the past two 
years, and does not stampede nearly so readily now. 


ao a8 
Early Seed Corn Wanted 


HRU a large part of the central portion of the 

corn belt, and especially central and southern 
lowa plowing for corn is fully two weeks late. Even 
with the best of luck, it looks as tho corn planting 
this year would be fully ten days late. This means 
that there will be a considerable call for the earlier 
varieties of corn. Hundreds of thousands of acres 
in central Iowa will not be planted until the first 
week in June. Of course, so far as this land is put 
into corn for silage or for fodder, Reid’s Yellow Dent 
may be all right. But for sound, well-matured grain, 
an earlier variety of corn is necessary. We suggest 
that those of our central Iowa readers who have 
friends in northern Iowa consider the proposition of 
planting part of their late planting with Silver King 
or Minnesota No. 13. After June 8th, it may be 
wise to use some exceedingly early corn varieties, 
such as a Minnesota or South Dakota strain of 
Northwestern Dent. 

This proposition of early varieties of corn adapt- 
ed to central Iowa is something to which we must 
give more attention. We must find out just which 
early varieties will do the best one year with an- 
other when planted after June ist. We must not 
only find out which varieties will do this, but we 
must arrange to have a supply of seed of these sorts 
available year after year. 























A Dreaded Job 
Isn’t It? 

























































AKING DOWN the 
heating stove is a job 
we all dislike—so let it 
stay down this time. Life is 


0 short to endure this dirty, 


back breaking task, and think 


of the 


many steps you take 
each day lugging in coal and 
carrying out ashes and of the 
wear and tear on carpets and 
rugs. You owe to yourself 
and family a Monopipe 
A fur- 


nace that is simple to operate 


(pipeless) furnace. 


and as economical as any 
that 
humidified, 
out your home. 


stove, furnishes clean, 


warm air through- 





To insts all a Monopipe in your home does not require cutting up all the 
floors, walls, etc.—as there is only one register—no large pipes to obstruct 
your cellar—ii is not necessary to have any extra masonry or carpenter’s 
work done. In fact, anyone can instal] a Monopipe. 

The Monopipe is made of heavy steel plates, 
enormous pressure, so that it is practically one piece, 
therefore, smoke and gas tight. 


riveted together under 
without joints, and 


For twenty-five years the Lennox Furnace Company has placed its 
steel constructed furnaces in the homes of more than 75,000 discriminating 
buyers and during the past three years the Monopipe furnace has heated 
the homes ef more than 5,000 pleased home owners. 





a want furnace heat for a home already built, or 
take advantage of our long experience as su 


free book on the heating « aention n. 


No matter whether y 
one that you are building, 
cessful furnace builders, and write for our 





The Lennox Furnace Co. 


200 Lincoln Highway, Marshalltown, Iowa 
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Keeps -Your: Motor-Youn 
(A we ught for Every Car) 


Poor oil seriously damages more motors than 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF A LONGER LIFE 
you use French Auto Oil—it forms a ball 
perfect protection against unnece ssary 

French Auto Oil,will prolong the life of YOUR motor—keep it 
young—and will give you more miles per gallon of fuel. ; 


S 


any other one thing 
YOUR MOTOR if 
ilm which isa 
























There's as much difference between Fre nch Auto Oil and “just 
oil” as there is between cream and milk, : 
There is a corr ih i : 
There is a correct ight for French Auto Oil for your car for 






every season of the year. 


Sold in one and five-gallon cans, 15-gallon drums, 
and barrels. 





half-barrels 
















When you buy 
only a quart of 
oil at a time 
you are indulg- 
ing in an ex- 
ponsive habit. 
Buy 5 gallons 
or more of 
Trench Auto Oil 
at a time and 
save from 20 to 
2 


For Sale by 


French Auto Oi! Dealers 


(There's One in Your Town. 
Why Not Buy From Him?) 
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Disking as a Substitute for 
Plowing 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“The season is growing late, and I 
have some corn ground which I cut the 
fodder off of last fall, which has al- 
ready been di d once. I have been 











thinking that I might double disk this 
ground thead of the planter and 
raise ist as good corn as tho I had 
plowed. Of course I could gain sev- 
eral days if I followed this scheme. 
This was all sod last spring.” 

have been very few experi- 
ments comparing disking with plowing 


as a method of preparing the seed bed 
for corn. It is the practically universal 
experience that weeds may be kept 
down easier if the land is plowed. At 
the IUinois station, as an average of 
eight vears, corn put in on land that 
was not plowed yielded 31 bushels per 
acre as compared with 39 bushels for 
corn put in in the regular way and 
given clean cultivation. In this experi- 
ment the land was not even disked and 
the corn had to be planted by hand. 
The weeds were kept down later by 
scraping with a hoe. 

Several practical farmers have now 
and then reported that they have se- 
cured very good results by putting in 
their corn on ground which had been 
disked three or four times without 
plowing While occasionally corn 
planted on disked land may yield just 
as much as corn planted on plowed 
land, we believe that ordinarily there 
will be difference of at least five 
bushels per acre, and we believe that 
these five bushels are more than suf- 
ficient to pay for of plowing. 
It would be worth while, however, if 
more experiments had been conducted 
as to the yield of corn on disked land 
of different soil types, and in different 
seasons. Every now and then a sea- 
son comes along when it would be de- 
sirable to put in part of the corn on 
land which had been prepared by sim- 
ply disking, provided the yield was not 


the cost 


hurt thereby by more than four bush- 
els to the acre. 
We favor the opinion that disking 


without plowing is most likely to give 
good results on land which was in sod 
one or two years previously. This 
type of land is well supplied with hu- 
mus and relatively free from weeds. 


Tax on Capital Stock 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Why are the banks allowed to de- 
duct the amount of their holdings in 
Liberty bonds from the amount of 
their capital stock, in paying taxes? 
Would it not be possible for a farmer 
to deduct the amount of his holdings 
from the total of his assessment?” 

Liberty bonds of all issues are ex- 
empt from all state and local taxes. 
Banks and other corporations are 
taxed not only on the amount of tax- 
able property, but also on the amount 
of capital stock. On the theory that 
part of their capital is represented by 
Litorty bonds, the banks have de- 
ducted the amount of their Liberty 
bond holdings from the amount of 
their capital stock, in an attempt to 
reduce the tax on capital stock. This 
matter is now in the courts, and it is 
not known if this deduction will be 
allowed 

In any case, the property tax will 
be paid by the banks, the same as by 
the farmers. It may be, however, that 
the banks will be relieved from that 
part of the tax on capital stock repre- 
Liberty bonds. 


Popcorn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I would like to know how to grow 
popcorn. How many days does it take 
to mature? What is the best kind of 
soil? What is the average yield per 
acre? What is the average price per 
bushel?” 

Popcorn is handled in almost exactly 
the same way as field corn, except 
that it should be planted a little thick- 
er. On land where two or three ker- 
nels of field corn are about right, it 
is customary to plant about four ker- 
nels of popcorn. In case the popcorn 
is drilled in, the kernels are dropped 
every eight or ten inches. On this 
basis, it takes about five pounds of 
White Rice popcorn seed to plant an 
acre 

The time of maturity of the differ- 











ent varieties of popcorn differs alm 
as much as the different varieties 
field corn. The White Rice as org 
narily grown in this section of + 
country seems to be about ten da 
earlier than ordinary Reid’s Ye] 
Dent. The average yield per ac; 
ordinarily about three-fourths as 
as a good variety of field corn 
price per bushel averages two o1 
times as great. For a time in 
popcorn sold as high as $5 per bu 

The cost of growing popcort 
so very much greater than the 
growing field corn. The extr: 
comes in at harvest time. Pon 
about twice as bothersome to 
and it is necessary to crib 
carefully. There is also great 
from frost with popcorn than w 
dinary field corn. The 
greater not because popcorn is |!a 
than field corn, but because frost da 
aegs the. popping value of po; 
even more than it damages the feed 
ing value of field corn. 


frost 





Canada Thistle 


A Missouri correspondent writes 

“What is the best way to rid a new 
alfalfa field of Canada thistle? There 
is only one patch in this alfalfa field 
and it is only thirty feet square. The 
thistles seem to be spreading rapidly 
altho, to my knowledge, they have ney 
er gone to seed.” 

When there is only a small pat 
in a meadow or pasture of su 
weed as Canada thistle, horse nett 
or quack grass, the best scheme is 
outline the boundaries of such a pat 
with stakes, and then make it a n 
ter of principle to go over the pat 
at least once every week and cut 
all plants at the surface of the gr i 
The stakes are used for identifying t 
patch, but their chief benefit is 
serve as a constant reminder. 

Those of our readers who are inter 
ested in eradicating larger patches 
Canada thistle should send to the Ur 
ted States Department of Agricultur 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ I 
letin No. 1002. 





Hardin County Looks Ahead 


(Continued from third page) 
the other man. The corn yield, for 
instance, was sixty bushels for one and 
thirty-three for the other. 

A comparison of the average of 
thirty-four farms and the average of 
the best eight farms shows much the 
same tendency. The best farms car- 
ried half again as many hogs as the 
others, had not quite as many more 
cattle, and used only ninety-four acres 
to grow as much crops as required one 
hundred acres for the average. The 
average crop area of the more suc: 
cessful farms, however, was 173.1 acres 
as opposed to 129.5 acres in crop: 
the average place. 

Summed up, the eight most profit 
able farms had 43.6 more acres 
crops, kept about nine more mature 
cattle, and raised thirty-nine m: 
hogs for market. They also raised 2 
bushels more of corn and 3.6 bushels 
more of oats per acre. The size of the 
place and the number of hogs kept 
seemed to be the most important fa 
tors. 

Three-year programs for the ind 
ual farms are being based on th: 
sults of experiments such as these 
the light of results of this type, the 
farmers, with the assistance of ¢t 
county agent, are figuring on a pro 
gram that will conform with the prin 
ciples demonstrated. 

The long-time experiment idea ¥ 
be carried out in this way for th: 
gle farm as well as for the county 4s 
a whole. The farmer will be working 
on a definite schedule, in accord 
with certain principles. If he 
out well, he can figure what s 
these plans had in that result; if his 
business works out pvorly, he may 
termine what caused the failure 
any case, he will have a record of ' 
able experience that can not help bu 
be a guide in his future work 

The farmers as individual producers 
and the county farm bureau 
agency for general social and economic 
betterment, are in a fair way of being 
started on a definite program. The! 
know now where they want to 80 
Eventually they are going to know 
why they are getting there, or why 
they are not, and possibly who or what 
is in the road. If knowledge is power 
Hardin county in 1922 ought to be 
worth watching. 
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There always has been a certain 
int of head-shaking over unusual- 





ain 
- high pure-bred prices. The usual 
remark concerning how things were 
“in the good old days” is made with 
ev 1t derogation for modern cus- 
tol Over-estimation of the past 
comes near to being the favorite rhe 
to device of the average pessimist. 
Recent years have seen a number of 
high marks made in pure-bred stock 
sale The amounts at which some fa- 
mous animals sold sounded stupendous 
a mpared with the rates of ten 
vex ago. And so we have Had some 
dark forebodings as to the outcome, 
and mutterings anent inflated values 
and “paper prices.” 


In estimating the present value of 
bred stuff, we meet the same 
ilty with which we are confront- 
ed in discussing any prices today. The 
decrease in the purchasing power of 
the dollar is not fully appreciated. 
We think of dollar-and-a-half corn 
as too high to feed, forgetting that 
nineteen-dollar hogs are proportionate- 
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Too High? 


trated in the attached chart. The solid 
line represents the increase in pure- 
bred Holstein values. The dotted line 
shows the increase in the value of the 
average miik cow in the United States 
for the same period. In order to show 
‘the relationship between the two 
classes of stock on the same chart, 
the value of the average milk cow has 
been multiplied by five. 

It will be observed that the value 
of the pure-bred animal follows very 
closely the rise in value of the aver 
age milk cow. The two price levels 
are fairly proportionate until 1914. 
Then the upward shoot of the average 
cow fails of duplication by the pure- 
bred. The last three years show a 
margin in favor of the average cow 
that is considerably greater than the 
initial margin held in 1904 by the pure- 
bred. 

Using Dun’s index number as a 
guide, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has decreased tremendously 
since 1904. An average commodity 
worth one Gollar in 1904 was worth 








Line-Sole average of pure-bred Holsteins 
i Ss. 
Dotted Unedngmenn reins yy sew in Uu 


Average Milk Cows Seem to Have Been Relatively Higher Than Pure-Breds 
in the Last Four Years. 


ly as high. The manufacturer sells 
clothes at a high price, and then in- 
veighs against the cost of wool. The 
laborer objects to the high cost of liv- 
ing. and often fails fully to estimate 
the recompense that has been given 
him in the form of an increased wage. 

When we compare the price of the 
pure-bred today with the price ten or 
more years ago, the contrast is start- 
ling. Take the recent report of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association on sale 
prices since 1904. The average in 
1904 was $155 per head. In 1918, the 
average had risen to $296.92 per head. 
This is an increase of over 91 per 
cent 

On the face of it, this increase is too 
great to be justified. Looking at it 
from the point of view of the dollar as 


a stable purchasing unit, this raise 
looks like an example of high finance 
in breeding circles. 

Unfortunately for the logic of this 


idea, the dollar has been varying in 
value also. Using the ten-year average 
data compiled by this journal, it can 
be seen that the price of hogs is right 


around 200 per cent of the average 
price of the last ten years, that indus- 
trial commodities are between 160 and 
170 per cent, and that wages are 
around 160 to 190 per cent. 

With this very general increase in 
Prices, it would be decidedly unjust to 
condemn the pure-bred business on 


that ground alone, The legitimate crit- 
Iclsm might be made that the advance 
of price of pure-breds has been pro- 
Portionately greater than other stock. 

T only figures immediately avail- 
able for this purpose are those sub- 

itt by the Holstein men in their 


recent report. In order to get a fair 
cor rison, we can justly take the av- 
erage price of milk cows as reported 
by th Department of Agriculture for 


the me period. Using the advance 
> of the average milk cow as a 
Standard, it can easily be determined 
her pure-bred Holstein prices are 
Proportionately greater or less than 
the ‘ were fourteen years ago. 

_ We find an average value per head 
m 1904 of milk cows to be $29.21. We 


find also that in 1918 the average price 
Tose to $70.59. This marks an increase 
~ 14] per cent, as compared with the 
** Per cent raise of the pure-breds. 


This tendency is graphically illus- 








nearly two and one-fourth dollars in 
1918. These are figures taking in a 
number of commodities, and must be 
reckoned as showing the average trend 
of prices. Under this standard, pure- 
breds are also shown as being valued 
at a lower rate than might justly be 
expected. 

Without the detailed figures on oth- 
er breeds of stock, it is impossible to 
say how general the condition here re- 
flected is. Presumably, the Holstein 
is no stronger and no weaker than any 
other breed. Accepting the breed as 
typical, we come to the conclusion that 
pure-bred stock is no more inflated 
than grade live stock or commodities 
in general. 

If other associations follow the ex- 
ample of the Holstein people and issue 
similar statements, it will be easily 
possible to find in a similar manner 
whether or not present prices are jus- 
tified. 





Glue Method of Inoculating 
Legumes 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to inoculate 
sweet clover by the glue method.” 

First secure inoculated soil from a 
place where sweet clover plants with 
nodules on their roots are growing 
vigorously. Dig up about ten pounds 
of the sweet clover dirt for each bush- 
el of seed to be inoculated. Put the 
dirt in the basement or barn or some 
other dry, shady place, and allow it 
to dry out, and then pulverize it into 
a fine dust. 

Dissolve one handful of furniture 
glue in a gallon of boiling water, and 
allow the solution to cool. About one 
quart of this glue water will be suffi- 
cient for a bushel of seed. Sprinkle 
it on the seed while stirring it around 
in such a way that the seed is moist- 
ened but not wet. Then scatter the 
inoculated dust over the moistened 
seed at the rate of perhaps two or 
three quarts per bushel. Mix thoroly, 
and stir around until there is no dan- 
ger that the seeds will stick together. 
This is one of the cheapest, simplest 
and most effective methods of inocu- 
lating legume seed. 














GRANT SIX 








High Quality and 
Low Operating Cost 


Some people buy motor cars on price—others look at value, power, mechan- 
ical quality, room, body lines, finish. 


It is well to consider everything. It is the only way you can be absolutely 
sure. 


We urge that you consider cost of operation also. 


Grant Six owners average 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline, 900 miles to 
the gallon of oil, 7000 miles to the set of tires. 


In performance it will meet every requirement. 


It seats five very comfortably. There is ample room. The upholstering 
is first class. 


In quality of details it is always ahead of other cars in range of its price. 


You have only to study details to convince yourself how much superior 
the Grant Six really is in all-round value. 


Its fenders alone—beautifully molded from heavy sheet metal, stiff and 
sound, cost several dollars more than those of any other car below $1500.00 
and note the refinement expressed in such details as the aluminum bonnet 
ledge, the plate glass windows in rear, the gypsy curtains with the heavy 
“Never-leak” top, the instrument board and the dash exactly the same as 
that provided on cars costing $400 to $500 more. 


We ask you to judge the Grant Six on quality, performance or price. Go see 
the Grant dealer now—make sure that you get a Grant Six when you want it. 


Your choice of frre body styles 


Five-Passenger Touring Car $1120—Roadster $1120—Coupe $1625 
All-Weather Sedan $1645—Demountable Sedan $1400 
All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


GRANT TRUCKS 


1800 Ib., 1!/4 tons, 2 tons, 3! tons are all electrically started and lighted 
and completely equipped. Reasonably priced. 


Descriptive literature on passenger cars, trucks or both sent on request. 
White for it and name of nearest dealer. 


GRANT. MOTOR CAR CORPORATION—CLEVELAND 









GPECIAL adjusting device 
keeps cutting edge in uniform 
contact. Always cuts cleanly and uni- 

formly so that ensilage packs firmly—no 
air spacestocause spoilage. Easily adjusted 
for three cutting lengths. Safety flange and 
reversing lever prevent accidents and protect 
mechanism. The OWEL 


AUTOMATIC SILO FILLER 


is strong, efficient, durable. Light running, 
big capacity. Four sizes. Sells under strong 
guarantee. Fifty years’ experience back of 
the ROWELL line. Write for Catalog. 


The I. B. Rowell Company 
Dept. 400 Waukesha, Wis. 
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' ‘ 7 } cago market. We rather anticipa;. 
Cost of Producing Crops in Beaidion VV ersus mn tor Hoss that they will show up most strong 
Argentina on the Chicago market in the month o; 
A é November, in the form of large-fram 
and 33 pounds of tankage for 100 hogs of rather more age than the low, 
pounds of gain, compared with 395 | farmer has been sending to market, _ 
ment of Agriculture, summarizes a | Value of barley for hogs than ever be- ; pounds of ground barley and 28 pounds 
fore. For months at a time, barley of tankage. Ground soaked barley an- 


é : : gentine departmen . . saat 
statement of the Argentine de] t was selling at 80 to $90 cents a bushel, swered the purpose splendidly. The Lespedeza or Japan Clover 





Our consul-general in Argen oa in We have had more inquiries during 
a report to the United States Depart- | the past winter concerning the feeding 






























































































































of agriculture concerning the cost of | whereas corn at the same time was | pigs getting ground soaked barley 
producing Argentine crops under pres- | around $1.40 to $1.50. In Wisconsin | made even better records than the A central Missouri corresponden: 
ent conditions. The cost of producing | especially there seemed to be a super- | pigs getting ground dry barley. ser writes: 
vheat Argent it the present ti abundance of barley The Wisconsi ing for 100 pounds of gain 37 ,0undsS on ° . 
wheat in Argen ry at the p . it m ) ae of ) ~ “fo i : Viscol 0 ing or * I ; # | & . 4 9 wteteesi How do you think Japan clover 
stimye > < S195 r b é in- expe nen stator neretore arriet i soaked groun Dariey an J pounds ° , . : ? 
is estimated at $1 2: Pe r bu : = 1 ‘ A Pang cio ( Oi SO “4 pULC = win would do in this county? I have bee 
Af (SI ‘oD rT: . yat 6 e 3; | on some experiments last winter wit! ft tankage P 4 . . + . 
seed, ote! per bushel; oats, 36 cents ; ' —— iy : sista 2 | of tankas reading about it, but have never 
per b shi 1, and corn, - I Dp tom - i ; iS COM> | he mo startling results at th any. I was thinking of getting 
bushe I hese prices all seem to be ! sect with ‘ rn. Wisconsin station w re secured W h from the south.” 
on the basis of t grain delivered at rhe pigs in one lot were allowed to | a ration of und barley and whey. . Japan clover seems to be mo: 
Rosario or Buenos Aires. balance their ration on self-f lers of These pigs gained 2.53 pounds ( ° } aed tal Rencalineet 
Argentin corn pric for veral } led and ti ka Th I l I d with 1.95 pow d for the home in Louisiana, Mississipp 
Argentine orn ices ) Seve i shelled « a: tankage. They gaine¢ as Cor mpare th i.vo POUNGS TOM vine ama «ané a ie ¢ , 
months past have been just about the | an average of 2.14 pounds daily, and | barley and tankage pigs. For 100 ba sie ond agp sence it elf on Annual 
¢ k , : © e : > ec ver w Se 3 er 
, ‘ . 4 or " . . 1 ‘a a 99 i . s Ail 
| iover when seeas 1US e 
same they were before the w required for 100 pounds of gair 0 | pounds of gain they required 351 ne 
, , sii a ana ; scale pe at ae ee ; eer es are + rhe summers are long enough and hot 
It wi be interes ing t watcn l¢ yound corn and 34 pounds of tank- | pounds of £ nd barley and 629 s . 
eectae hippine | ), } aaa @ " * haba per , , ee 7m y should | ©20Us in central Missouri si At 
ours i snippit eCO eS i 1lap ¢ Le Ynigs in ar I r lo re al- | Ti ids whev. lat wie snouic ‘ . ¢ 
in incr ine amount ll t ter | 7 t tion or Rf a Jadly . serior to nka if furnish some pasture during 
1 incre: ng am t ‘ ( el lowed to 1} nee tl r ration on self- rove so decidedly supericr t inkage < 
naeee ten erenher for Avtentine we indie Salk aka eho it ge in oneued * “an 1 tt summer. We would not ex- 
necy e Preatel ( A tit t Ces t el i £ une yi ev a i an} Qe. | a ¢ >r¢ na a . > a 
to co » to our |! f I 1 1.95 and 4 hor t pe however, to be of any va us 
» come up to our level ot! O Bt £s gained an a ige of 1.95 | and we hope see . 1 - 
. ‘ = i al ; . ‘ ' a hay crop. Central Missouri 
prices to go down to th: pounds daily, and requ 1 for a hun- | peated. With tank- “ie 19 
) . 1 to be the extreme northern line of 
gentine prices? If Argent y J d pounds of gain 395 pounds of | 1, Wi ) t ) . : 
oy 5 : ’ er 7 90 2 ' Japan clover, and we advise our corr 
come up to our level, we would expe ground barley and 28 pounds of tar I cwt “s 
URE : Cots =e ma a 6 A . % ‘ : ; spond therefore, to 
a great boom in Argentine nd value age. Tl would indica that takes Middlings fe in conne on with 
S : eon’ . A vith a rather small 
about 109 po ; of ground barley barley did not produce such very good : ‘ : . © .; 
- Sigs ane ren ae : a aoe = ; might be interested in sénding 
| to equal in feeding value a hundred results, the average daily gain being . ~ : ae 
. P 1D: ere . eo Foe oe adie ond tha teed recuire : United States Department of A 
Vegetable Seed Prices — = : . ; ‘ mien 1.27 pounds, and the feed required for | 41. Washington, D. C., for F rs 
vA of this experiment, whole barley | a hundred pounds of gain being 439 | 5 youn N eggs he Age Madan 
4 - = . . . 4 > iATIT avO.~7 re e [ I > ) I 
The gardener will be compelled to | at 76 cents per bushel and shelled | pounds of ground barley and 60 pounds eS UNELID NO. S21, On Japan Clove 
put down a bigger estimate - seed |} corn at $1 per bushel are an even | of middlings. Middlings can not com- 
cost, and the seed grower can figure on | breal With shelled corn at $1.55 per | pare with tankage as a supplement to | Japanese Millet 
“5 : - i bushel, whole bark Ss ms to be worth ground barley. Oil mea lso proved ! 
a bigger year for himself next season, | about $1.18. On the basis of this ex- | to be Sees inting, the average daily An Iowa correspondent writes 
according to the present catalog prices periment, we would advise our Iowa gains being 1.22 pounds and the feed “What do you think of Japanes 
of vegetable seeds readers not to buy barley for their | required for 100 pounds of @ain being let under Iowa conditions? W 
Out of twenty-five standard varie- | ho; unless they can get it for not | 452 pounds of ground barley and 36 | would you plant it for seed? | 
ties, eleven are higher in price this | more than 76 per cent as much per | pounds of oil meal. thinking of planting it on corn c 
year, acc ording to retail quotations bushel a shelled corn. In all this, we | In Wisconsin, where they grow bar ground. Would it be advisable to I W 
than in 1917 or 1918. Ten are higher are figuring that it costs about five | lev to excellent advantage, a ‘atin before planting?” 
than in 1917, ywer t l 1918 cents per bushel to grind barley. T1 e there are a number of cheese factories, By Japanese millet we presum yur 
The others have not changed in price, | of our readers who find it unhandy. to it is a matter of prime importance to | correspondent is referring to the t 
with the exception of imported celery | grind had best not consider barley at that ground barley and whey which sometimes goes under the 1 
seed—the only \ ety lower in price any price. | (eith skimmed or unskimmed) makes of billion-dollar grass or barnyard 
this year than befor: Some people have thought that by an ideal hog ration. Theoretically, let. For seed production, this m 


i 


Cabbage, domestic celery, lettuce, | soaking barley they could avoid grind- | whey does not contain enough protein is best seeded late in May or ea: 
muskmelon, watermelon, parsley, par- | ing. At the irtecaaiie station, soaked to make a first-class supplement to | June on ground plowed and put 
snip, summer and winter squash, gar- whole barley has not done at all well. barley. What protein is in whey, how- the same condition as for corn. 
den pole beans and garden peas are | The pigs getting whole barley soaked ever, is of splendid quality, and the | would suggest broadcasting ai 
the seeds that are setting new price | gained only about half as rapidly as results indicate that it is unusually thirty pounds of seed per acre. 
records. The raise varies all the way tl pigs getting ground barley, and worth while. We wish to suggest to anese millet is very rarely grown 
from one cent a pound increase with they required considerably more feed | our Iowa readers that they watch the | der Iowa conditions, and we do not 
garden peas to $6.07 a pound increase per pound of gain. The exact figures appearance of the ground barley and advise its use except as an exp 


with cabbage are 582 pounds of soaked whole barley | whey hogs in Wisconsin on the Chi- | ment. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE-—ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Or this 40-16 Tandem Disc 
(Either La CROSSE or RODERICK LEAN) 











Either this La Crosse 3-14 in. 
Bottom Plow 







IT TAKES 
A REAL TRACTOR 


to do the work under such wet, soft ground condi- 
tions as you are experiencing this spring—most any 
tractor can do your work under favorable conditions. 
‘Take advantage of the mud and prove to yourself 
the superiority and dependability of the La Crosse 


‘HAPPY FARMER” Tractor, the perfect Kerosene 


“You Simply Can’t Stick it in the Mud” 


Over 1,000 La Crosse “Happy Farmer” Tractors in Use in Iowa 


Ask any Happy Farmer’? owner and you will find him a booster. 





















burner. 





We offer absolutely free with each of the first 50 orders for the Latest Type Model KF’? “Happy Farmer’* Tractor your choice 
ot the plow Ol harrow how } above 


TERMS—We furnish exp erts to start outfit and instruct the gorges ser r how to operate and get the best results. Shipments made 


the same day order is accept Send $25.00 with your order : » will ent las re ed and we will talk about the balance later. 
Remember, if you want to pr fit by this offer it will be necessa: ry tat as they are going fast. Absolutely no more than 50 
orders accepted on above proposition. 

es t { 
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1one, wire or write for further information, or ask your 











Price of La Crosse "Happy Farmer" Ts vector Model "F* $7150.00 
( Py Bb t 

Price of La Crosse 3 nch Bs fom PI en 225.00 

Price of La Crosse 4 O16 Tandem 2 Dis sc Harro 220.00 


“GRIFF N-LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 


(lowa Distributors) 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
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|| during the years 1910 to 1915. 


republished. 


The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


to his great-grandchildren, 
Publication 
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The First Good Roads Train 


ran our boys’ corn show for two 
rs, and it attracted a good deal of 
ttention—more the second year than 
first, because more people knew 
ut it. Among others who came up 
one day to see the corn was Mr. R. H. 
hton, of the Chicago and North- 
tern railroad. Mr. Aishton was 
brought up in Iowa, and had an under- 
standing of Iowa agricultural condi- 
s and problems. He was much 
pleased with the corn which had been 
sent in by the boys, and after he had 
looked it over, he came into my office 
for a little visit. 
happened to have on my desk a 


letter which came in a day or two 
before from D. Ward King, of Mis- 
souri, the man who popularized the 


road drag. Mr. King had written me, 
asking whether some of the railroads 
in lowa might not be interested in 
spreading information concerning the 
oad drag, along their lines. His the- 
vy was that bad roads interfered a 
eat deal with farmers hauling their 
ps to the railroad stations, and that 
e railroads ought to be interested in 
anything which would make good wag- 
on roads and thus distribute the mar- 
keting of farm products more evenly 
thruout the year. 
While talking with 
happened to notice this letter on my 
desk, and I proceeded to show it to 
him. He was interested at once, and 
wanted to know more about Mr. King. 
I told him about him, and said that he 
had a first-class idea in his road drag, 
and that I believed it would do a lot of 
good to bring it to the attention of the 
farmers along the Northwestern line. 
Mr. King did not feel that he could af- 
ford to spend his time without pay, 
and asked a price of ten dollars a day 
for lecturing. We talked the matter 
0 
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Mr. Aishton, I 





ver at some length, but reached no 
onclusion. 

About ten days afterwards, however, 
Mr. Aishton came to my office again, 
and said that he had been thinking the 
matter over and that he was willing to 
t it out, provided I would go along 
with Mr. King. Mr. Aishton’s proposi- 
tion was to furnish a special car, that 
would be attached to regular trains 
and be taken to different points along 
the Northwestern line in Iowa. He of- 

red to pay all expenses and employ 

King at the price he asked. So 
matter was settled. This was in 

the early spring of 1905. 
The first meeting was held at On- 
. on April 10th, and the last meet- 
at De Witt, on April 28th. Among 


those who went on the trip were Mr. 
King: Thomas MacDonald, a young 
} then at the Agricultural College, 
who later became the engineer of the 
State Highway Commission, myself 

my oldest son, Henry C., and I 
t k one or two others, off and on. 


roads were bad that spring, giv- 
is a very good opportunity to dem- 
onstrate the use of the drag. Mr. King 
always stuck for the split-log drag, but 
we used a drag made of heavy planks 
as wel 


demonstrations were held for 
most part in the small towns 

we stopped, because the roads 
hese towns were mostly dirt, and 
were in sufficiently bad condition 
Mr. King an opportunity to 
show what the drag could do. The 
onstrations were very successful. 
ple in the towns were interested, 
also farmers who came in. Mr. 
ton had advertised the meetings 
| in advance, and at practically ev- 
é stop we had good crowds. 
Ir. King was a very able man, and 
best talker on the road drag and 
ise that I ever heard. He had 
ked at it for many years, and he 
some very set notions about it. 
dea was that if the farmer would 
"se the drag as he instructed him to, 
he could after a while make a good 


£ive 








road, no conditions 
might be. 

Before we had been out two days, he 
and I had an argument. At one of the 
first meetings, brought up 
the question of drainage, and Mr. King 
had said not to bother about drainage, 
to use the drag and keep on using it; 
that no matter if there was a mudhole 
below the level of the grade and in the 
middle of the road, persistent and con- 
tinuous use of the drag would make a 
good road. 

Of course there was a large measure 
of truth in what he said. He failed to 
say, however, that if the water was 
taken out by drainage, a good road 
could be made much quicker than if 
there was no drainage. I had a heart- 
to-heart talk with him, and tried to 
make him understand that soil condi- 
tions in Iowa were very different from 
soil conditions in Missouri; and that if 
he was going to make the work count 
for much, he must recognize this. Both 
of us were rather stubborn, but we 
reached a compromise by which I 
opened the meeting with a short talk 
and laid what I thought was a good 
foundation. Mr. King would then fol- 
low me with his talk on the road drag, 
and after that he would go out and 
demonstrate it. 

I have taken considerable pride in 
having been instrumental in bringing 
the use of the road drag to the atten- 
tion of Iowa farmers. It has made a 
wonderful improvement in our dirt 
roads. By intelligent and persistent 
use of the plow and the drag, any farm- 
er can make a good dirt road nine or 
ten months of the year; but he must 
use it regularly and intelligently. 

Mr. King is entitled to credit for 
devising a simple, cheap drag which 
any man can make for himself; and 
he is entitled to very great credit for 
having popularized the use of the drag. 
The idea, however, was not original 
with him. I found in an issue of the 
Genesee (New York) Farmer, back in 
1837, which a subscriber was kind 
enough to send me, a description of 
the same sort of a device as that used 
by Mr. King. But Mr. King is the man 
who made the practical application. 

In many of the towns where we 
made these road-drag demonstrations, 
the bankers and merchants became 
greatly interested. They called meet- 
ings of the farmers and made up a con- 
siderable purse of money among the 
town people, which was used as prizes 
for the best single miles of road. At 
some points, of course, the interest 
died out after the first year; but the 
use of the drag extended very rapidly 
thruout Iowa, and has done more to 
maintain our dirt roads in good condi- 
tion than any other device ever used. 

(To be continued) 


Plant Silage Corn Early 


It is just as important to plant sil- 
age corn early as it is corn for grain. 
Especially is this true if the late, rank- 
growing southern varieties are used. 
Planted after the 20th of May, these 
rank-growing sorts are just passing 
out of the milk at silo-filling time in 
late September. They furnish a great 
bulk of silage, but the percentage of 
water is very high, and the fermenta- 
tion which takes place is often sour. 

In experiments by the Department of 
Agriculture, they have found that these 
late southern varieties do much better 
when planted late in April or early in 
May. The growth may not be so rank, 
but there will be a much higher per- 
centage of grain, and the silage will 
be vastly improved. 

If the regular variety of corn is used 
for silage, there is not the same need 
for early planting, altho even then a 
greater total yield of high-quality sil- 
age wil be secured by planting before 
May 20th. 
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\ 5 ghee probably know the 
N \' famous Disston Hand 
Saw —you may already be 


ne of thehundreds of thou- 







sands of Disston Saw users. 
It is safe to say that today, as during all te 
¢ 2 ea aa . Cay le. the 
years since the first Disston Saw w ade, tlie 


Disston Hand Saw is the most famous sav 

in the world. All Disston Saws are mad 

of Disston Crucible Steel, which is made 
in the Disston Plant. 

When you need 
You will have the saw t 
penters use because it serves 


eats ie na Rt 


a saw, geta Disston. 
hat most car- 


them best. 


Disston Saws are sold by the better hardware q 
dealers all over the world ; 
Send today for free copy of “*Disst ws and > 
Tools for the Farm,"’ It contains ation 


of value to you, 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


** America’s Longest Established Makers of ; 
Hand Saws, Cross-Cut Saws, Band Saws, : 
Circular Saws and Tools” 
\\ Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
Astin tO SR 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS Standard for 
Nearly Eighty Years - and Growing Faster Every Yes 






















Labor 


A Necessity for Every Modern Farm 


Saving 

Time Plan now to eliminate the _ back breaking, time 

Saving wasting task of shoveling grain next fall. Install a 
grain elevator and save both time and labor at the 


time of the year when both are valuable. Time 
and labor saved is money saved—money earned. 
Included in our complete line of farm 
elevators is one illustrated herewith, the 


OTTAWA BUCKET ELEVATOR 


When buying an elevator for any 
farm work you can’t beat the Otta- 
wa. We manufacture the largest 
and most complete line of Portable 
and Bucket Elevators on the mar- 
ket. If in the market, write for our 
full description catalog, Dept. M. 


KING & HAMILTON COMPANY 


Ottawa, Illinois Council Bluffs, iowa. 
Lightning proof— 


Weather APO Products 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KryYsToNnE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac. ~ 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Oul- ,. .g7 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. “Mai, 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 

fing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings”’ booklet. 




















AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Compliment of Enmity 

The strength and importance of the 
Iowa Wool Growers’ Association is be- 
ing admirably attested by the opposi- 
tion it is arousing Following the 4&s- 
sociation meeting at Des Moines, Iowa 
dealers who saw their usual busines 
going to the association, began a pub- 
licity in the De Moines paps in an 
attempt to show that unfair practices 
were followed at the convention, and 
that the members were dissatisfied 
with the methods and decisions that 
were reached 

With the aid of a rather non-com- 
mittal statement from the president of 
a county association, this item of al- 
leged news got front-page space in 
two papers and was used also in the 
others. Following up this start, a 
prominent firm of wool dealers began 
running an advertisement anny in a 
Des Moines paper. This advertisement 
begged the farmers to avoid the evils 
of speculation and to sell for cash to 
a reliable dealer immediately. In order 
that there might be no possible mis 
take, the name of the reliable dealer 
was conspicuously attached at the bot- 
tom of this notice. 

After this warning, of course, there 
really is no excuse for the wool grower 
if he persists in his obstinate course 
He has been warned, and he has had 
the right path pointed out to him. Un- 
fortunately for the dealer, altho the 
hands are the hands of Esau, the voice 
is still Jacob's. In the view of the 
wool growers, the past record of most 
Towa dealers has not been such as to 
give them the right to lay claim to be 
disinterested advisers. 

This year a large part of the wool of 
the United States will be marketed co- 
operatively. Ohio and [Illinois are two 
prominent examples of this tendency 
in the middle-west. Iowa is simply fol- 
towing in the wake of a national move- 
ment. Against this phase of the tidal 
impulse of the farmers of the country 
to organize and to work thru organ- 
izations, the opposition of a few selfish 
interests must inevitably prove as fu- 
tile as it is malicious. 





Taking Care of the Pigs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will tell how we raised our fall 
pigs, in almost the same way as we 
read in your paper, but, in my view, 
you stopped just a little toc soon 

We had thirty pigs come during the 
first twelve days of September. When 
they were six weeks old, we put in a 
feeder, with ground oats, barley and 
corn mixed in one end and tankage in 
the other end. 

Then I built a slat pen on one side 
of the feeder and stopped up the other 
side, to keep the mothers and chick- 
ens from eat g the feed. I built a 
swinging door in the slat pen, and left 
it open two or three days, to get the 
pigs started to going in. I put a trough 
in the pen and fed them separated 
milk. After they got started to eating 
I Jet the door down, and the pigs 





would bump it with their noses and 
run in and out at will, and the mothers 
and the chickens had to stay out. The 
pigs did not seem to miss their moth- 
ers when I took them away. 

Since they have been large enough 
to eat shelled corn, the feeder has ne\ 


er been empty of shelled corn and 





tankage. They get five gallons of sep 
arated milk twice a day, and of late I 
have been giving _ about seven 
gallons of ground « barley ¢ in 1 corn 
in equal parts ih “their milk We 
sprinkle them every two or three 
weeks, if the weather permits, to kill 
any lice or mange, and they look nice 


and healthy and are doing finely 
Some farmers seem to think a hog 
is naturally a dirty animal, and does 
not need care—at least one would 
judge so from the way some take care 


of them. To make money raising hogs 
you must not stop at just feeding them 
Their bedding should be clean and free 





from dust and dirt Their troughs 
should be cleaned every time before 
slopping or watering them. Then you 
can see from day to day where you are 
getting your returns for your care and 
labor 

Now I spoke of feeding some ground 
corn, oats and barley in their slop, 
which I thought would be a little 
change from corn and tankage The 
time is coming when almost every 
farmer will use self-feeders to fatten 
hogs. A hog can get what it wants at 
any time, and does not gorge nor stunt 
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Out of oil again 








Few motorists realize that half of ordinary 
oil is wasted by excessive evaporation 








UT OF OIL! 

Yet you started 

with a full supply 
—more than enough, 
you felt sure, to bring 
you safely home again. 
If you take the cap 
off the oil filler you 
will see the oil evap- 
orating in a thin 












Sediment crowds out the 
good oil on the metal-to- 
metal surfaces and pre- 
vents it from efficiently 
lubricating the fast mov- 
ing parts. Loose bearings 
are almost always the re- 
sult of using poor oil. 
Engine knocks, broken 
connecting rods, scored 








cloud of smoke. The 
intense heat of the 
engine— 200° F. to 
1000° F.—causes or- 
dinary oil to evap- 
orate rapidly. 


How to prevent waste 


Only an oil that resists heat will prevent 
rapid evaporation and waste. In labor- 
atory tests, as well as in road tests, some 
oils make a very poor showing, their losses 
by evaporation running twice as high as 
Veedol, the lubricant that resists heat. The 
average loss in ordinary oils is 40% more 
than in Veedol. When measured by the 
number of miles per gallon, Veedol is more 
economical than ordinary oil, because of 
this reduction of evaporation. 

Ordinary oil not only evaporates rapidly, 
but also breaks down under the heat of 
the engine, forming a large part of its bulk 
in black sediment which has no lubricat- 
ing value. 






cylinders, slapping pistons 
are an inevitable result. 

After years of experimentation, Veedol 
engineers evolved a new method of refin- 
ing by which a lubricant is produced which 
resists heat. This—the famous Faulkner 
process—is used exclusively for the rpro- 
duction of Veedol, the scientific lubricant. 

How Veedol, the scientific lubricant, re- 
duces the formation of sediment by 86% is 
shown by the two bottles illustrated above. 


Bay Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol or can get it for you. If 
he cannot supply you, write us for the name of the 
nearest Veedol dealer. Enclose 10c for copy of the 
100-page Veedol book, which describes internat 
combustion engines and their lubrication. It will 
save you many dollars and help you to keep your 
car running at minimum cost. 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedo! Department 
778 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branchesordistributorsinall principal 
cities in the United States and Canada 
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jlants properly | Not go wrong in planting them 
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are allowed to become overg 














Early-Bearing Small Fruits mene ie aves wer Geer 


blackberries, to “prolong” the f 


the crop is short, as well as 
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~ aione 


id the 


none need be 


The Compass cherry is anoth 


vid fruiting tree that is valuable 








planted two different patches of these | 


to use 


tremely hardy also. Nearly all of 
far fessor Hanson's plums are very 
that I Dearing, but the Opata and 
The especially noted for their early-bear- 
— on ittton n area P toh 106 . 
Ing qualities. And all are of high qual- now, but they are not quite putti! 
ity and extreme hardiness, so one can two pounds per day; as I weigh 
them today. I always use tankage 


| and had them bear some the first | can be grown at hom 
where they year, and the next season bear contin- | MRS. W. A. HE 
is al- | uously, so I believe they can be de- Palo Alto County, lowa. 
like to pended upon to do all that is claimed | aiicscaragn — 
r table | for them I hoed them about every | 


Soy Bean Experience 


I be- | two weeks during the summer, to keep | 

eat- lown the weeds az ‘reate a mulch to y _T 

ae hte Sole ua ene - 1 © | To Wallaces’ Farmer 

have | prevent them from drying. Ever-bear- : 

pens | ing fruits have ‘better care than I see you are commenting 

corn. fruits that bear only once during the | deal on soy beans. I have. had 
peg aie Cig epes, of course experience with them Last 

kept | Currants and gooseberries probably September 15th, I put thirty-five 
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of | Asparagus is not on the fruit list, | a feeder. I give Wallaces’ 
they | but is a vegetable that should be ir credit for a great deal of the 
well if every home garden. It needs only to | growing and feeding done here, 
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| year or two, when it will take care of | from week to week. 
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Seeding Alfalfa in Corn 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have a piece of very rich jand, 
which I am thinking of planting to an 
rly variety of corn, and then seeding 
aifalfa in it at the time of the last 
cultivation, late in June. Would it be 
petter to delay seeding the alfalfa un- 





ti! the first week in September, at 
which time I would cut the corn for 
sy o” 
glace. 


While we do not know of anyone 
who has made any marked success 
with the method as yet, we believe 
that the time is coming when it will 
be recognized as good practice to seed 
alfalfa in corn, It is essential that the 
corn be an early variety of rather 
sma!! stalk growth. The seeding may 
be done any time in late June, July or 
August, success depending largely on 
the way the rain comes. The seed 
may be broadcasted at the time of the 
Jast cultivation. There is a special 
one-horse alfalfa drill, however, that 
handles the seed so nicely that it is 
necessary to use only about eight 
pounds per acre. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
try seeding the alfalfa in his early | 
corn at the time of the last cultivation. | 
Then if the rains fail to come right 
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fue eee ens | The best tractor is only so much 
“dead iron” with d 
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Healthy Nursery Stock 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can a man sell small fruit plants, 
such as strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, ete., or give them away, without 
inspection from the state, and if not, 





what is the penalty for so doing? If your spark plugs even on low throttling. 

there is a law to prevent the selling or : ‘ : ; 

giving away of such plants without in- Experienced tractor operators will tell you that reli- 

- ie ’ ' : . ‘ P . “<é 

spection, why is it not enforced?” able ignition is a prime essential without which “maximum 
In this state, the entomologist of the traction,’* ‘‘low cost per acre’* and “‘most acres per day’’ 

state experiment station is, by virtue are empty phrases. Owning a farm tractor means the 

ot his office, the state entomologist, investment of considerable money but it’s money well 

and has the authority to appoint quali- ; 7, ‘ ’ . wiht 

fied assistants, whose acts shall have invested and will bring you better returns than any piece 

the same validity as his own. The law of machinery you have on the farm provided you keep it 

provides for an inspection by the state working. 

entomologist of nurseries, fruit farms, 

r other places where trees or plants Mr. Edward R. Hewitt, Consulting Engineer for the 

are grown for sale, and if found ap- International Motor Company, says: 

parently free from any dangerously in- “T bel ee 1 ith 

jurious insect or plant disease, he shall se lieve we may hope to plow with trac- 

issue his certificate stating the facts | tors for about 60 cents per acre on good 


and collect a fee of from five to fif- | land. This, including all charges, as 
teen dollars, depending upon the 
amount of stock inspected. It is un- 
lawful to sell or offer for transporta- 
tion any nursery stock unless accom- 
panied by a copy of this certificate. 


against $8 to $4.50 with horses.’’ 


[his very value of the tractor as a farm servant snould 
emphasize the necessity for keeping it working. Get 
the most out of your tractor. You will—every day 
—every hour—with 


The Inflation Problem 


ea \n Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Some people ask why the govern- 
ment does not strike more money with 
which to pay off its war debts. What 
would be the result if the government 
coined one or two billion dollars for ‘ 
this purpose?” 
sound principle in the paying off P 
of war debts is to make the entire | 
people of a nation save. The govern- | 
ment has been compelling this saving | - 


thru income taxes, luxury taxes, and 
the floating of Liberty bonds. 

Any government which would coin 
money to pay its own debts would be 
: friend to its people. The re- 
would be a rise in prices to a 
where it would be difficult to | 


ie with other nations. We learned | For Y Tract Y T 
uring the Civil war to avoid mistakes or Ae aie a ” 
ins Gee Your Passenger Car THE SIMMS MAGNETO CO., East Orange, N. J. 


If your tractor is equipped with the Simms Magneto 
you may rest assured of meximum performance and mini- 
mum loss of valuable time. 

Insist on the Simms Magneto when buying your farm 





tractor. 
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Soy Beans With Corn for Fodder | Ftexibte MEVER 
\s iowa correspondent writes, |MOWAF New Quack Grass “abe Thea GUP ELEVATOR 
Quack ob 


See os oer dan y or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain, 
No short turns, Main driv- 


hat do you think of soy beans or harrow and does it better. A 110 inch Kovar New 
— cay art a Destroyer will take the place of a 20 wheel disc. 
cowpeas with corn that is to be cut up . 


aid shocked for fodder? Would they | | KILLS QUACK GRASS 3 

















= ‘00 ripe by the time the corn was | | gndorsea by Agricultural Ex Bearings. evctee Wien 
eady to be cut up? 7 a 7 and thousands of satisfied use: | m2—60 Busheis 
ish them?” ‘up Would cattle rei | Affaita te fields clean and does not injure punto, i pte . 
re a tem: | 1 ade in 1.2. 8 and 6 occ sections for horses. Any 
t Yoantt 7 ‘or tractors. _ 
a » ‘anting with corn under Iowa con- | I positively guarantee satisfaction or will Som: 
: Citions, we give a decided preference | refund your money. Write for complete information and Z- y ann 
to s Y beans over cowpeas. We do | |YOSEPH J. KOVAR, Owatonna, Minn. ~~ — Geedy ‘te 
hot, however, recommend planting | LMtte cot Si Gentestaw of Go four fev Quesh Gress Gestrone ~~ 





of them with corn for fodder. 
‘orn for silage or for hogging ; 
soy beans seem to be worth | Na MORE FAILURES 
But when soy beans are plant- | s k ms 
‘h corn to be cut for fodder, the e sow taking comers, Way” 

ins become so ripe that there INVENTION ee ee kinds. Wheels to 88 


! sidere ALFALFA PRESS DRILLS—4 styles, viz: 1, 2, and 6-shoe for Corn Field Seeding, 7-foot. 12-shoe 
leaves peal rable loss of both beans and for nurse crop or summer fallow seeding. Insure a perfect stand with 40 per cent less seed than BES Bad eR : 
from shattering. | other methods. Postal brings Catalog . (E) SHERWIN MFG. CO., Brookings, S. D. Electric Wheel Co., 55£im $t., Quincy, Mle 











? FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
& steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tire 
Wagon parts of 
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USL Machine-Pasted Plates 
Make Possible Our Long 


Guarantee 


UR exclusive Machine-Pasting process of making battery- 
plates has greatly increased the life of the storage battery. 


At the USL Factory, all uncertain hand work has been 
done away with. USL Battery-plate grids are placed in an in- 
genious machine and lead-oxide paste is quickly pressed into the 
openings. This paste sets as a mass and the result is a compact, 
solid plate, uniform in density all the way through. 


USL plates wear evenly, give off a constant ard steady flow of power, 
do not crumble with vibration or road-shock and do not wash away. 


As these long-life plates make a long-life battery, we guarantee the USL 


Battery for 15 months on an adjustment-basis. 


This is a USL Factory 


guarantee which every USL Service Station stands ready to make good. 


To make {sure that you receive a perfect battery, every “USL” is 


shipped “‘Dry-Charged”’. 


Your nearest USL Service Station will tell you 


why “It’s like buying a battery at the USL Factory Door.” 


U. S. Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















FREE 50-cent Battery Book that answers every 
battery-question. It’s a book you can’t 








_—- - > > ——_  —_———— rr afford to be without if you own or drive an automobile. 
-——— — 9 ee It's Free at your nearest USL Service Station. 
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LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building material et 


25% OR MORE SAVING| 


to you. Don't even consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
PLACED ANYWHERE 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR, 

DAISY FLY KILLER mtssensAxoas 
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SALE CATALOGS 


Sixteen years’ experience in this exclusive 





line Get our prices before you place tba 
order. Wemake catalogs for all breeds 
cattle, hogs and horses. 


FRED HAHNE PRINTING COMPANY 
Webster City, lowa 











Ss E E D co RR N Sliver King only. Stock 

from the sweepstakes 
bushel of lowa. We grow and handle every bushel 
Thirty years’ expertence tn growing seed corn. $5.00 
per bushel inear. Satisfaction guaranteed or pur 
chase price refunded Ww. P. COON & SONS, 
seed corn experts, Ames, Iowa. 


FOR SALE CHOICE SEED CORN 
REID'S YELLOW DENT 
98% germination. Price 66.00 per bushel 


in ear, or shelled and graded 


FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, lowa 








ATEST INVENTION —Alfalfa Press Dril!s 
4 for Corn Field Seeding. Save one-third seed 
Insure stand. Address “Alfalfa,”’ Brookings, 8. D 








Ww ANTED—A man of good moral standing to fil! 

the position of general workman. He must be 
able to drive a car and have knowledge of farm work 
Write SUPT. LENA A. BEACH, Rockwell City, Ia 


jurable 
Write us for direct in- 
formation and save about 
|} one-half the cost of your 


| Heating Plant 


| BOVEE FURNACE WORKS ¢ 


' are also sold with regular [5 


\ COONS CYPRESS SILO xix 


ONLY American silo made of Pure Heart Cypress, the 

“WOOD ETERNAL”—absolutely defies decay. COONS 
CYPRESS SILO combines features you have never seen in 
any other building. Get facts in big, new art booklet. 


COONS CYPRESS SILO CO: PATTERSON/LA. 


MONROE SALES CO., GENERAL NORTHERN DISTRIBUTORS, MONROE, WISCONSIN 


DANC 


Of Disease In 
Your Live Stock fats 









Pipeless Furnaces 


Sold at 
Manufacturer's Prices 


We manufacture seven 
sizes of Pipeless Fur. « 
maces suitable for gli 
sizes of buildings 

The Bewee Furnaces 


piping to each room 
Twenty-five years 

on the market. Abso- 

lutely high grade and most 


195 West Sth St. 
Waterloo, lowa 














The Giant Double Pull 
Wire Stretcher 


pulls woven wire past anchor post without set 


ting an extra post—holds the wire in position t!!! 
securely fastened—and because of its double 
pull principle and powerful levernge is bound t 


give satisfaction. Reasonable price 
Write for particulars today 


JAMES P. KENYON, Lowpoint, lilinois 


SEED CORN ea 
The best large yielding early varieties—Ida County pecial r ree 


Yellow Dent, White King, Silver King, also 90-day C3 4 


Yellow Dent. Every bushel grown hereon my farm, at e: & t 
‘rial Offer 











early picked, hand selected, seed house dried. Sold 
on 15 days’ approval test. Has stood the test in lowa 
for 25 years. Save disappointment. Germination 
test. 95 to 1006. Price, shelled and graded, $4.00 per 
bushel. Samples on request 

ALLEN JOSLIN, RR. 3, 





Holstein, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Hog Receipts and Prices 

Hog receipts continue remarkably 
heavy for this time of year, but the 
price holds up unusually well. The 
average weight of hogs is about nor. 
mal for this time of year. We expec: 
a temporary break in the hog price jy 
late May and early June. We also a; 
ticipate a complete recovery in late 
June and July. 

The following table gives data as + 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have p; 
vailed week by week from Ma. 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of averag 











Eleven markets 


receipts 


| ws tet ‘ 
ge Chicago receipts. 











he Le ere | 123 204 
ae eee | 132 | 112 202 
ef te eee | 100 98 203 
May 23 te 30 .....:. | 116 | 100 195 
May 30 to June 7.. | 63 77 195 
June 7 to 14 ......| 100 | 115 194 
Jume 14 te 21 ...... | 120 | 114 192 
June 21 to 28 ...... 94 | 108 199 
June 28 to July 5 ..} 130 | 116 99 
Jealy S40 22 ....... 130 | 130 195 
Jany 13 002d nn 0s. | 130 | 128 07 
July 19 to 3 ....... | 112 | 118 10 
July 26 to August 2.! 107} 118 214 
August 2 to 9..... | 98 | 113 217 
August 9 to 16..... 103 | 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 | 104 206 
August 23 to 30..... 84 | 108 207 
August 30 to Sept. 6) 83 | 102 210 
a oS | $6 }103 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ...... | 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ...|/ 119 | 113 209 
en, + 5 Eee 122 | 127 203 
COR. 94 Wb Se nk ss cat 113 | 110 198 
Ok. BES Oe ésaveck 115 | 112 194 
i. Sh eee 119 | 112 | 208 
ee Se ee 142 | 125 211 
row. Bite Bh .c.... 111 | 120 209 
pret; 25 te Be ...... 140 | 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ...... 70 | 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ../ 157 | 144 211 
Dee. €40 38 ....3.. | 98 | 142 210 
Deo. 18 te 9.5... | 163 | 173 | 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ....... | 76 | 128 | 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2....| 117 | 120 209 
aan, 2 @& DB «2.2.6 126 | 148 | 207 
ee are 161 | 148 | 204 
Jam. 16 te 28 ......% 130 | 140 | 202 
wen. Ss We FO Wonca 131 | 135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...| 84 | 106 | 197 
Teh. S40 82 ...... 1 117 | 123 199 
Web. 18 to 2 ....... | 146 | 146 | 194 
web. 20 to 87 ...... | 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 28 to March 6..! 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6to13..... | 108 | 122 196 
March 18 to 20 ..... | 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... | 137 | 189 198 
March 27 to April 4..! 111 | 123 199 
| Apri 42 t0 11 ......] 1288 { 121 203 
April 11 to 18 ...... 1 118 | 124 { 207 
Agri 18 te 36 ...... |} 111 | 118 | 209 
April 25 to May 2...!} 119 | 126 | 210 
ae Ee | 129 | 139 | 212 








For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 131,800 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 500,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.87. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
158,160 at Chicago and 601,080 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 200 per 
cent of the average, we get $19.74 as 
the answer. 
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Weeder Information Wanted 


An Iowa correspondent writes 

“Do you consider a horse weeder 4 
success under Iowa conditions? Does 
the weeder break off much corn?” 

When the ground is in the best of 
tilth and the rains come just right, the 
weeder is a great tool to pulverize the 
soil and kill young weeds. It does not 
break off much corn, especially it 3 
used during the heat of the day. But 
in spite of the theoretical advantages 
of the weeder, most practical corm 
growers do not use it. Most farmers 
seem to think that, everything consid- 
ered, the harrow is a more satisfactory 
tool than the weeder. Both the harrow 
and the weeder are used in about the 
same way. The weeder, however. 1S 
more used on corn which has reached 
a height of seven or eight inches. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who are decidedly it 
favor of weeders or who are decidedly 
opposed to them. 
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Time of Wheat octane in Differ- 
ent States 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“At what time is the first new wheat 
threshed? In what states does the 
wheat harvest come first? About how 
much wheat do these early states pro- 
quce?” 
‘ In Texas the wheat harvest begins 
about the last week in May or the first 
week in June, and extends till about 
the third week in June. Arizona, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina follow closely 
after Texas. However, none of these 

ithern states produce much wheat. 
Of the heavy wheat producers, the first 
to harvest is Oklahoma, where the har- 
yest begins the second week in June 
and extends to the first week in July. 
One year with another, Oklahoma pro- 
duces about 8 per cent of the wheat 
crop of the United States. The next 
big wheat state to begin harvesting is 


Missouri, which ordinarily starts about 
the third week in June and finishes 
the first or second week in July. Illi- 


nois, Indiana, Kansas and Ohio follow 
closely after Missouri, the bulk of the 

nter wheat crop being harvested the 
last week in June and the first week 
in July. 

Of all the spring wheat states which 
really amount to anything, South Da- 
kota is the first to begin harvest, the 
harvest period generally starting about 
the first week in August. Minnesota 
rages just a little later than South 
Dakota. The spring wheat crops of 
North Dakota and some of the moun- 
tain states are generally harvested 
during the last three weeks in August, 
and sometimes even into September. 
One year with another, the winter 
wheat harvest starts in Texas the last 
week in May or the first week in June, 
d the spring wheat harvest ends in 





North Dakota late in August. The bulk 
of the winter wheat crop is harvested 
between the middle of June and the 
middle of July, and the bulk of the 
spring wheat crop during the month of 
Au Threshing, of course, comes 
a little later. 


Educating the Consumer 


Ignorance on the part of the con- 
sumer of the difficulty and cost of 
producing foodstuffs has always been 
a big obstacle in the way of enlight- 
ened treatment cf the farmer and his 
problems by the public as a whole. 
Propaganda and publicity are becom- 
i a feature of every 
so that farmers are the only class 
whose virtues are not ‘being pro- 
claimed to whoever reads the printed 
word 

A Missouri farmer, whose letter fol- 
has decided that it will pay the 
producer to tell something of the prob- 
lem of producing the foods that the 
consumer demands at a low price. He 
writes: 

“We believe the farmer should do 
his share toward educating the urban 
population into an appreciation of farm 
conditions and problems. Here is one 
of our efforts. It was our first attempt 
to keep books on our poultry, and after 
the test we killed six fowls and found 
them too fat. I believe*we can make 
the same feed go 10 per cent further, 
but offsetting this there wfll be some 


lows, 


charges, reduced to a monthly basis 
as follows: Six per cent interest on 


farm flock, $2.25 per month; three 
per cent losses on farm flock, $1.13; 
three per cent for renewals and re- 
pairs on buildings, per month, $1.25; 
éepreciation on buildings, six per cent 


Pe r annum, or $2.25 per month; cost 
of pullet over and above the meat 
value of the old hen, or 25 cents per 
head, reduced to per month on our 
flock, is $3.75; our labor charge should 
hav> been $27 per menth instead of 
$25—so you can see this more than off- 
sets the ten per cent overfeeding. 


| was stopped five times in town 
1) morning by people wanting to 
k the matter over. So the city 
people are interested all right. How 
can you expect a fair hearing in the 
city when the farmers themselves don’t 
know what their products cost or are 
Ww th ?”” 

e article referred to in the above 
letrer is entitled, “Greenwood Farm's 
Trials Shatter Amateur’s Dream,” and 
Was published in the local paper on 
the market page. It is an admirable 
fo 7 for the price of eggs as noted in 
another column. Possibly the irate 
consumer will read the poultryman’s 
article as well as the markét news, and 
realize that the farmer is no more re- 





other business, | 
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Pure white lead is the only white pigment 
used by itself that will make a practical and 
To all other white pigments 
some white lead must be added. 
white lead the better the paint. 
all white lead and that “‘ 


satisfactory paint. 


fs theré anything you would like to know about paint or painting? [Hf so, write to our Paint Information Bureaw 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., 


12022 Se. Peoria St., 





off, cracks or peels. 
charred wood, be repaired. 
can be replaced today for its original cost. 


For a temporary shack almost any 
paint will answer, but any permanent 
building that is worth the protection of fire 
insurance is worth protecting from the weather 
and should be painted with pure white lead and 
linseed oil, the paint of greatest endurance. 


Carter.’’ 


repainting, 


The more 
Better still, 


cost per year. 


| The Paint of Greatest 
Endurance 


IRE is more speedy but not more surely destructive than the 
decay that starts when the paint on your building washes 
Nor can rotted wood, any more than 
It must be replaced,and no building 


Many things may—and do—happen 
to paint. It may not dry properly; it may 
wash off, or crack and scale, or blister and peel. 
If there js no moisture behind the paint and the 
old paint on the surface is in good condition for 
these troubles are prevented by 
painting with pure white lead and linseed oil. 

When the paint used is Carter White Lead, 
thinned with a brand of linseed oil of recoge 
nized purity, you have provided the very best 
paint that money can buy and you will get 
your weather insurance at the lowest possible 
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sponsible than he for the high cost of 
living. 

This is the way in which the Mis- 
souri farmer shows the consumer that 
he ‘is not a profiteer: 

With eggs at prices causing almost uni- 
versal complaint from consumers, the 
poultry keeper has had much criticism, 
and has been accused of profiteering. The 
city man has had a dream of a few acres, 
a few hens and economic independence. 
The average farmer has had the impres- 
sion that his hens were paying their share 
of the return of the farm, and that his 
careless method of handling them has ob- 
tained satisfactory results. These atti- 
tudes have been founded on ignorance 
and a failure to obtain information, if not 
a desire to deceive himself on the part of 
the poultryman. 

Cost accounts have been kept accurately 


on Greenwood Farms, four miles east of 
Carthage, Missouri. The poultry depart- 
ment is an important one there, and the 


proprietor has undertaken to obtain the 
information from which to work out an 
intelligent system of poultry management. 
These cost slips have been diligently kept, 
and during the period of the highest 
prices for eggs, from Décember 1, 1918, 
to the end of February, 1919, the records 
reveal that the cost of the eggs has been 
59 cents per dozen, and the average sell- 
ing price has been 46 cents per 
Ninety pedigreed Barred Rock hens and 
ninety White Leghorn hens were confined 
in separate lots, with separate equipment. 
They were selected birds, the culls having 
been rejected. The high month's yield 
showed 15.33 eggs per hen from the Barred 
Rocks and 14.44 from the Les f- 
ference of approximately 1: ar 
per hen in the breed. Both pens were 
identical feeds in identical quantities. The 
differenec in egg yield is believed to have 
been more than covered by the difference 
in the meat value of the Barred Rocks. 
During the three months just completed, 
the 180 hens produced 492.83 dozen eggs, 
at a total cost of $291.31, or a fraction 
more than 59 cents per dozen. The eggs 


Goze! 
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sold were 409.5 dozen for $190.76 <« +6 
and a fraction cents per dozen. Eges 
consumed were valued at average 
price, as were eggs on hand on February 
28th. 


Total production from the poultry yards 


sale 





was: Poultry sold, $103.72; eggs sold, 
$190.76; eggs on hand, $8.55; eggs con- 
sumed, $28.60; total receipts, $331.63, or 


an average of $110.54 per month. The av- 
erage monthly cost was $97.10, or a total 
cost of $291.31. The cost items for the 
month of January are submitted as an 
example: 24 Osheafs of oats and rye, at 
15 cents, $36; ten bushels of corn, at $1.50, 
$15; four sacks of bran, at $2.25, $9; 300 
gallons of sour milk, at 





3 cents, $9: water 


and oil (for heating water), 65 cents 
labor, $26: total, $94.65. The charge for 
labor was made on three hours per. day, 


which was devoted to the flock regularly 
at 30 cents per hour. 
The total receipts for the 


three months 


were $331.63; the total charges were 
$291.31; profit for three months, $40.32 
average profit per month, $13.44; profit 
per hen for three months, 22.4 cents; prof- 
it per hen per month, 7.4 cents. It is to 
be noted that the sale of poultry aver- 


aged more than $33 per month, otherwise 
the ‘three months would show a net 
The poultry sold should really be credited 
in part to some other period during which 
it was produced. 

Mr. Greenwood has noted seven sugges- 
tions for the improvement of poultry re- 
turns. His hens averaged twice the num- 
ber of eggs laid in a year by the average 
hen—at the rate of 160 per hen per year, 
as against 80 eggs per hen per year in the 
ordinary farm flock. Still the first of his 
suggestions is to breed up laying quali- 
ties. He would hatch earlier and in- 
crease the production of eggs in Novem- 
ber. He would provide green food for 
hens in winter and would be ready for 
winter with all equipment. He would in- 
stall electric lights in the poultry house, 
would carry larger flocks to reduce the 
overhead, and would seek to increase the 
price of eggs by improving the quality 
and desirability of the flock. 


loss. 














































corn and 
smal] 


15 to 30 BU. 
A MINUTE 





Build a combined crib and granary according to our plans 
and have greater capacity and save enough money ip 
materials, etc., to buy a Fart Inside Bucket E levator. 
Write TODAY for free catalog describing “Inside’’ 

all styles of Portable Wagon Dumps and Elevators, 


HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO, 
PEORIA Dept. 15 ILLINOIS 











Tag your stock—best and c! 
identification for = ta 


Csintog mae mailed Tics on D request. 
jurch & Co., 155 W. Hurss St. Chicago 


























































To-Ro 
Power 


TORO 











Cultivator 
The “Missing Link” in Power 


Farming Equipment 


ERE’S the one gas motor power machine you need to make you inde- 
pendent of horses—to enable you to put all your farming work on the 
more efficient, rapid and economical motor power basis. 


The Toro To-Ro doesthe lighter field work for which 


the larger farm tractor can not be used efficiently or 
economically. It does the work for which the farmer 
with a tractor "has to keep horses anyway." 

It cultivates two rows at once. It goes thru the field 
quicker; does more and better work than the horse- 
drawn machine; isn’t tired at the end of the field; 
deesn’t eat or trample the crop. 

The cultivator gangs can be quic kly removed and 
the Toro To-ro used for discing, harrowing, seeding, 


planting, mowing and other light farm work. 





' 


Fully Developed and Perfected 


—after two years of hard trial in the field under many 
difficult farm conditions. Substantially built to f!! 
the bill for light, flexible farm power. 


The Toro To-Ro is easiest to operate—has only two 
control handles that are always within easy reach. 


m a7 
You'll Want One for 
eg ? ] 
this Season’s Work 
? 1 22 4% c , _ 
-when you Know ail tne tracts about the Toro To-Ro 
You may be able to get it if you act quick—but there 
7 . . . 1 
y forimmediate snip 
= Cc ge me a | ee J ae 
ment. So write at on iterature. if your deaiel 
] ® ] gb | } Be 
doesn't sell the Toro To-iXo, } 


. 2. - ] 
are only a himitecd numbe) 


iease give his name. 


Toro Motor Co., 3056 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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For Repeal of “Daylight Sav- 
ing” Law 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I] am interested in the repeal of the 
so-called daylight saving law, and I 
have read the opinions of men on the 
subject who are widely scattered 
about the country—and in your issue 
of May 2d is the first I find in favor 
of the law. 

Now our friend, Mr. Logan, says he 
gets up at five and quits at six. Could 
he not get up at four and quit at five? 
He surely does not have to have his 
clock turned_up an hour to get up at 
a certain time each morning. And I 
wish we had several of those hands 
here who work till eighty thirty. 

Now he says the men like it. Of 
course they do not have to work so 
long, because they can’t get at it quite 
so early in the morning. Then there 
is plenty of time before dark from 
six o'clock old time, so that they can 
get done with the chores before dark. 
Then it does not save any more time, 
and no more can be done from day- 
light till dark new time than by old 
ume. 

When chores are done so early, it 
takes some stock from the pasture an 
hour or so before they are thru graz- 
ing. Therefore they lose this time, be- 
cause they will lie around an hour or 
so when turned out so early in the 
morning. 

Our friend Logan says that the farm- 
ers don’t know why they don’t like 
that law. Let him ask some of them; 
Jam sure they can tell him. 

Also Friend Logan says they have 
no reasons worth while. If he has 
voiced a reason for the new time, I 
never saw it. All I saw was that it 
gave him more time to ride in his car. 
Now Mr. Logan’s riding in his car does 
not pay off mortgages nor feed the 
baby for the rest of us. He wishes for 
more plausible reasons. He needs 
them for his own argument. 

C. 4... 

Nodaway County, Missouri. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


fum only a farmer's wife, but I know | 


something of the inconvenience of the 
“new time.” Nothing has been said 
yet in your paper about the school 
children hurrying -to get to school. 
Think of girls driving four miles to 
school over mud. They would have to 
start at 6:30 by the sun. They have 
to be there at 8:30 new time. It sure- 
ly disarranges our work as nothing 
else can—sugar shortage and flour 
substitutes are nothing in comparison. 
It is a detriment to the young boys. 
We have one quit the field early to 
get to town three times a week, to 
lectures, music recitals, ete. It takes 
an early supper, and then we old folks 
work in the garden till dark. The milk- 
ing is all done while the sun is hot 
and the flies are bad, so he can meet 
his appointment on the new time. 

I have circulated a petition against 
the new time, and got about eighty 
to sign. I am going to mail it to our 
congressman. I want to do my share; 
then I will have no regrets, and hope 
you will do the same in behalf of the 
farmers. 

MRS. C. W. H. 


T 


Linn County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Having read Mr. Charles F. Logan’s 


article in your issue of May 2d, in 
which he states that the farmers “don’t 
seem to know why they don’t like” the 
new time, I beg to inform Mr. Logan 


thru your valuable columns why the 


farmers don’t like it. Before I do this, 


however, I wish to remind Mr. Logan 
that if he starts from some Atlantic 
city and travels to the Pacific coast, he 


will have to set his watch back one 
hour at Buffalo, and still another hour 
at North Platte, and again at the coast 
if he wishes to have his time conform 
to the time that his train is running on. 
Isn't that a “plausible” reason for not 
monkeying with the sun time? If it 
is not, why bother to turn the watch 
back? Why not let the fellow in Cali- 
fornia work on the same time with the 
fellow in Maine? 

Now as to why the farmers “don’t 
like it’. Last year we commenced to 
cut our clover in the last week in June, 
and we finished threshing for the last 
Man in our ring the last week in Au- 
£ust—two solid months at haying, har- 
vesting and threshing. Now Mr. Logan 
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BULL DOG GRIP 


Ask your dealer for them. 








TIRES 


and you'll find 
“Che Cyre Cn Cie Cn” 


Satisfactory in Service and Sold Right. 
Honest Construction. 


Material and workmanship found in Braender 
Tires produce a tire that gives absolutely the 
better service demanded by you. 


BRAENDER NON-SKID TIRES 


have unusually strong side walls 
and a tough wear-resisting tread. 


Cheapest on Mileage 
To Prove It—Use Them 


BRAENDER TUBES—SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Manufactured by 


BRAENDER RUBBER & TIRE CO. 
Factory—RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


( New York: 32 Broadway 
Branches. Philadelphia: 1350 W. Girard Ave. 
Chicago: 64-72 E. 14th Street 





NON-SKID 


Registered Trademar 


Settle the Tire Question Right NOW! 


USE 
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If he cannot supply you, write the nearest factory branch, or 


G. SOMMERS & CoO., St. Paut, Minn. 


who are the wholesale distributors and they will tell you 


where you may procure them. Dealers send for proposition 
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Distributors in practically 
all sections. 




















admits that he worked his gang until | 


8:30 “during the rush season,” and 
“never had a man ask to quit at 6.” 
Possibly Mr. Logan’s rush season did 
not last two solid months. I think it 
safe to say that the majority of our 
laboring men, whether working by day 
or by the month, expect, to quit at 6 
o’clock. 

Mr. Logan says he can accomplish 
more by “early rising and early quit- 
ting” than by “late rising and late quit- 
ting.” The fact is that during the two 
months that I have just cited we could 
not do anything at all until the dew 
was off, which some days was as late 
as 10 or even 11 a. m., government 
time. 

I have Mr. Logan sized up something 
like this: I think he is either a coun- 
try-club farmer, farming for fun, or he 
may be operating a dairy and supply- 
ing milk to some retailer. I hope some 
other farmer will give Mr. Logan a 
reason for “the hope that is within 
him.” 

F. C. FLETCHER. 

Benton County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading the different 
articles concerning the so-called day- 
light saving plan in your valuable pa- 
per, and in a recent issue I note with 
much interest a letter from Mr. Logan. 
However, I am of the opposite opinion. 
He says: “Their reasons usually are 
that’they don’t like it. However, they 
don’t seem to know why they don’t 
like it.” I am rather surprised at Mr. 
Logan, as he writes very intelligently, 
and he ought to be able at least to read 
the different objections the people 
have sent in from time to time to the 
different farm papers, and to under- 
stand part of them. 

In the first place, if we get up at 





5 a. m., we must have the lantern out 
for about an hour; and for cleaning 
the horses and harnessing, I am in- 
clined to think daylight is best. If we 
quit in the field at 11:30, fast time, 
we have the hottest part of the day 
after dinner, because we would be go- 
ing back to the field at 12 o’clock by 
the sun. This will convince every one 
it is hard on horses. There are other 
reasons, such as getting the children 
up at 6:30 to go to school. The hired 
man goes to a dance, and it would 
hurry him to get home in time to go 
to work by the new time, to say noth- 


ing about getting any sleep. I don’t 
believe it necessary to present any 
more reasons, as Mr. Logan himself 


admits in his letter that when he has 
any real important work to do, such as 
haying or harvesting, he uses the old 
time, even tho his clock is put ahead 
an hour. 
M. T. NELSON. 
Murray County, Minnesota. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to beg leave to differ 
with Charles F. Logan, of Scott county, 
Iowa, as to the new daylight saving 
law. Last year I set my clock ahead 
one hour and worked by it. I thougir 
that I never saw such heavy dews as 
last summer. The corn and grass were 
so wet, and later in the day the same 
thing when haying and harvest began. 
But one only has to think, and he is 
one hour ahead of time by the sun, 
which dries up the dew. Our county is 
on foot with petitions to have the new 
law repealed if possible, and I was out 
with one of these petitions yesterday. 
I did not find a man nor boy that was 
not ready to sign the petition, and 
most of the wives and mothers also. 

W. FRED BEARDSLEY. 

Henry County, Iowa. 
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Buy your tires and tubes direct from Man- 
ufacturer’s distributor at a great saving. 
Famous CAPITOL TIRES and 
TUBES at wholesale 
80x34 non-skid $16.83 | DELIVERED 
32x3¢ non-skid 19.81 - To 

84x4 non-skid 27.75 / you 

Other sizes in proportion. 
Fully guaranteed by one of America’s fore- 


m most Tire Makers. First ‘A” grade 
fresh stock. N@O seconds, culls or re- 
y treads. 


SAVE MON EW—Send for our 
ature TODAY. 

CONSUMERS RUBBER CO., Inc. 
426 Wisconsin St., Racine, 


Me 
1ter- 


Wis. 


PETERS SURFACE SHOVELS 
PRODUCE 25% 
MORE 
CORN 











Kill every weed —save every corn root 

—cultivate every incif’ of soil. They 

bring wonderful results. Fit any cultiva- 

tor, round or slot shanks. 

PETE! for booklet and prices. 
ERS PUMP CO., Kewanee, Ill. 








Increase Your Wool Clip 


Shear with a machine and not only get 15% more 
wool the first season but leave a smooth, even stub- 
ble that grows more wool the next year. You lose 
money by shearing with hand shears. Machine 
shearing is easier and doesn't scar the sheep. Geta 
Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Machine. Soon 
pays for iteelf. Price $14.00. Send 82.00—pay bal. 
ance on arrival. Write for catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 
Dept. B 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, DL 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 
Super 

RINGS 
A special ring for 


engi that pump 
oil. top 


1eS 


Used in 


groove only of pis- 
tons to control 
excess oil, with 


McQuay-WNorris 
\eaxtRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to 
insure maximum 
compression and 
fuel economy. 




























A Size for Every Engine 
and Motor 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
ROOF 
PISTON RINGS | 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 


Gas 

The design and construction of these rings assures 
around the 
power producers because they leave no place for the 








AK 





Save 
uniform action all 


power to slip past. 












cylinder wall — be 


> 
Wherever you are and whatever your motor, you can get a 
immediate service on these rings. Complete stocks of 
standard and over-size rings are carried by over 300 o 
jobbers and supply houses throughout the country. Many ps 
thousands of dealers can extend to you our service, which ax 


enables them to specify your size requirements for prac- 
tically every make or model of motor without delay. You 


don’t have to wait. 


Send for Free Booklet 
simple, clear explana- 
construction and 


“To Have and to Hold Power’—a 
tion of piston rings, their 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing , Company 


St. Louis, U. S. A 


2835 Locust St. 


operation, 
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CATALOG FREE 

KITSELMAN BROS. veer.295 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
a 
7p | 





















A Time and Money ___— ure [ 
Saver var |i 


Guaranteed not to _ P| + 


~ 


ee 





kick sideways. Sat- _ 4 
isfaction or money 
refunde |. Send for [7] 
circular. 


Mathews Mig. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





votes ye 


rade farm fe eo 





Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO, 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





3 Carrs aA noe for t 
- einch Hog Fence:) | 
c. arod for 47-in. t 
88 ety et n, Poultry and Lawng® 
Fences. Low prices Bar Wire} 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. | 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.¢ 
= Write for free catalog now. ¢ 
YNTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
& Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 


Be dienl 


AALS 



























Protect your barns from spring rains and hot 
summer sun with Arlington Battleship Gray—the 
ghting ships and 
This paint covers well and is easily 


paint the Government uses on its fi 
warel 
applied 


You can buy this tested quality-grade paint and our 


1ouUuses. 


special red barn paintat factory prices now. Freight prepaid. - 
There is an Arlington paint tor every use—silos, interior and 
exterior house paints, implement enamels and MORE- eases 


the interior sanitary w hite enamel for dairies. 
has stood for g 


guarantee 


Arlingtc 
sality paint for 17 years All paint sold on 
Try some and return what's left if not 
Reference any Canton bank. Write 
s tor ordering, 


money-back 
exactly as represented 
at once for color card, prices and direct 
Ger > quality, guaranteed paint at factory prices 
THE ARLINGTON MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Capacity One Million Gallons Per Year 


4)2 Arlington Ave. 


ARLINGTON 


QUALITY PAINTS FOR 17 YEARS 








‘LUMBER 


MILLWORK and general building material at 


25° OR MORE SAVING 


to you Don't even consider buying until you havesent 
: s complete list -' “ ee aap need and have our estimate 
vy return mail, P quick and pay R freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREETr aN NEBR. 











Kills prairie dogs, ground 
ground squirrels, pocket goph- 
ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment- 
al stations ) approve. 100 tablets 
. P. Warranted. Ask 
yout drogeist or = Soe direct. 


ie 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO.. Ft. Dodge, lowe 





Please mention this paper when writing. 














PAINT YOUR BARN 
WITH U.S. GOVT. oS 
BATTLESHIP Soeee, it 
7 GRAY co, ies 
Di t to F er 
at Wire Mill Prices AT FACTORY PRICES Leaky 


Mees 
Dependable 
for Threshing 


The old reliable steam engine 
has neve r been equaled in power 
for threshing. Itis steady, which 
is always nece ssary to insure 
good results. It’s the power that 
most people know how to oper- 
ate. ft ts troubles are easil y dis- 
covered and remedied. Ifit gets 
weak it does not stop dead. Al- 








most anything that can burn 
can be used for fuels The 


Nichols -Shepard 
Steam Engine 


best that can be pro- 
duced in steam engine construction. It 
is durable and has lots of power. It is 
easily hat Almost anyone can 
keep it ru I 

When y 
your thr 
Steam ract 
River Spec 
work is to be 


No waiting 
It 


represents the 









done quickly and we 
and loafing on yc 


yur J 
pays to hire a Nichols-Shepard 
outfit. It saves your time and grair 
Try it this year. It will mean mon 
in your |] et 
If you area threshman, buy a Red 
River Special out 


It Saves the Seuuet Thresh Bill 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Ton iders exclusively of Red Rive fives | 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, ee ders, 
Steam and Oil-Gaes Traction Engines 
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|Farm Engineering. 
ng | 

By IL. W. pio KERSON i! 

——) 

Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of y- 
Dickerson's€ xpe rtknowle dge. a z ee 
z A 

Farm Lighting Plant 
Illinois correspondent writ 

“Iam planning on installing ar 
tric lighting system, from whi¢ 
would expect to operate a churn, 
rator and similar machines. I a 
have a 1%-horse power gas er 
Would you advise my buying 
gine and generator combined, or v 
a 1erator prove satisfactory wit 
en} What size generator and 

, juld you advise? I had in 
a 10-ampere, 40-volt generator.” 

If our rrespondert is figuring 
operating the machines he spe f 
he should not make the mistake of 
buying too small a battery, which also 
means 2 good-sized generator I 
should have net less than a 120-a Tf 
hour “battery and 150-ampe! ‘re hour. is 
still better. To handle such a | e 
properly without too nach lost time 
he shovid have about a 20-amp 
to 4 elt battery 

6-horse power engine v a 
too small to handle this lead pro] 

» that it will mean either buying a 
new engine to operate the get 
o1 se buying a combined unit 
combined unit takes up less spa 
the parts are better designed to rh 
together, so that mary} i t 
more satisfactory than the belte 
Combined units can be had eit 
the direct connected type, with s 
ator and engine running at tl 
peed, in the silent chain drive, w 2 


lower speed engine and higher 


generator Both of these hav 
good points, and it is not settled at 
present time which is the most 

f ory type. 


Automobile Lighting Troubl 


\n Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have a small car, 1914 mod 

h I had a new magneto put last 

and am using 9-18 volt bulbs in 
idlights and 18-24 volt bulbs 
otlight. Could I use an 





li Sends power tail light, u 
all four lights at one time, wit! 
a of injuring the magneto? [ am 
doing so now, but am in doubt as to 


whether it is a good thing to do 01 
3efore having my new magneto put 
I used a 6-8 volt bulb in my spot! 
but it seemed as tho the magneto 
not strong enough to pull it. I then 
changed to a 9-18 volt bulb and it 
worked all right. Why would it 
work right with the first one?” 
Using four lights together proba 
will not hurt our correspondent’s n 
is likely to give tro. 








neto. but it 

with the ignition in case the engine 
has to pull hard, and it is not consid 
ered a good thing to do. We do n 


see the necessity of burning the head 
lights and spotlight at the same time 
anyway. 

he reason that the old magneto 
would not pull a 6-8 volt bulb and 
would pull a 9-18 is that the latter has 


a higher resistance in the filan 

and hence does not allow so ? 
current to flow The 6-8 volt bulb 
burned more brightly, but allowed so 


much current to flow thru it that thé 
magneto could not furnish it and st 
take care of the ignition. 


Specifications for Electric Wiring 


An Illinois subseriber writes: 

“I desire specifications for proper 
wire to be used in running electric 
light line from power line transformer 
to residence; also proper wire, insu- 
lators, and inswation necessary to use 


in wiring a house already bui. Any 
information along the above line ¥ 
be thankfully received.” 

Space will not admit of taking these 
up in detail, but there are certain det 
nite rules for electric wiring laid down 
by the National Fire Protection Ass0- 
ciation, which nmst be followed before 














they will give insurance at morma! 
rates on the property. Our correspond- 
ent or any others interested im 1s 


matter should write to the association 
at 207 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill., for 
their specifications, giving information 
as near as possible about the voltas® 


that it is expected to use, the probable 
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number of lamps, and so on. Our cor- 
respondent might also write to the 
state fire marshal, at Springfield, Il, 
iving him the same information, and 
g g him to send any information or 
tions he can. 








Hollow Tile Grain Elevator 


Nebraska subscriber writes: 
e hollow tile blocks all right for 
building a grain elevator with a capac- 
f 16,000 bushels? Are 4-inch rods 
enough for reinforcing such a 


1 lding? How deep and how wide 
< id the foundation be? Any infor- 
I ym you can give will be very 
thankfully received.” 

Hollow clay tile blocks have given 
ve good satisfaction for elevator 
buildings, where they are properly laid 
and reinforced. They are not likely 
to draw moisture and can be laid quite 
rapidly by any good mason,.or even 
by anyone who will take the proper 
cart 

Our correspondent’s question as to 
size of reinforcing rods will dep«nd to 
a very large extent on the height of 


the bins as well as on the diameter, 
as he does not state 
16.000 bushels are to be taken care of 





whether the | 


by one, two or more bins. Quarter- | 
inch reinforcing is sufficient, but it 
mav be necessary to put more than 


one rod in the joints near the bottom 
of the bins. 


same thing will hold true as to | 


the depth and width necessary to make 
the foundations. If we knew how high 

expected to make the bins and 
how large the diameter, or if we knew 
the height and the approximate num- 
be f bushels in each bin, we could 
work out the necessary footings and 

‘orcements. Probably more exact 
j mation could be had, and arrange- 
ments made for plans by sending the 


same information to some of the large 
manufacturers of hollow clay tile. 





Best Roof for Balcony 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

I expect to build a new home soon, 
and would like to get some informa- 
tion as to the best type of roof for a 
balcony, one which will stand more 
service than tin. What can you sug- 

The writer once lived in a flat where 
the _Sleeping- -porch was floored with a 
ve serviceable covering, that had 
iinod a great deal of hard usage for 
th or four years, and was still in 
good | hae It consisted of tin on a 
good, tight sheeting, and this was cov- 
ered with strips of felt or canvas roof- 
ing laid in asphalt and covered with 

terproof paint of some kind. This 
would stand scrubbing about as well 
as linoleum, and was perfectly flat. 

We are not sure but what a good, 
clear fir floor, well painted, would be 
the best and cheapest in the long run, 
provided a slight pitch can be used to 
allow it to drain. Any large dealer in 
flooring and roofing should be able to 
supply materials and directions for the 
purpose. Have any of our readers had 
ny experience along this line? 


Lard for Machine Oil 


n Iowa correspondent writes: 
‘an you give me a recipe for mak- 
oil out of lard? I lost a sow re- 
cently, and thought the lard would 
good oil for farm machinery. 
However, I do not remember how to 

make it.” 

Lard oil in itself is not a bad lubri- 
t for ordinary machinery where the 
ed is not too high or the pressure 
great. It is not ordinarily used 
because of its high price and the fact 
fatty acids may be present, which 





d be injurious to ball or roller 
bearings or other high-grade journals. 

ould, of course, never be used for 
£as-engine cylinder lubrication. 


‘obably for summer use on ordi- 
machinery, it should be mixed 
about equal parts of heavy ma- 
ct oil, in order to give it more body 

to keep it from running off too 
( kly. For hard oil, a mixture of 
equa! | parts of lard and tallow or lard 

1 heavy axle grease would give good 

Its. A little powdered graphite 

suld help to give it body. 

t any of our readers have tried lard 
1 this way with success, we should be 
Fiad to hear from them as to the pro- 
Portions they used and what success 
tr had with it; also what changes 

found necessary between summer 

a winter use. 
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A Clean Clip at a Fast Clip 


AYING time is hurrying time. No other 
crop is quite so sensitive to weather condi- 
tions. A rainy day or two, poor curing facilities— and 
figures that loomed big shrink to comparatively 
nothing. Everything hinges on equipment ample to 
meet all needs and emergencies promptly. 

For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and 
be assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at 
a time when a_ break-down would mean serious em- 
barrassment and loss, 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee Mowers, 
Rakes and Tedders and International and Key- 
stone Side Delivery Rakes and Loaders 


are designed to remove all elements of chance from 
hay making. The mower lays the hay in even swaths 
down meadow and hayfield. The left-hand side 
delivery rake follows the mower closely. touching the 
heads first (not the stems), piling two swaths at once 
on the clean stubble. This insures proper and speedy 

curing. Every hay grower should become familiar with the 
combined side delivery rake and tedder, which has become one 
of the most popular haying tools. It can be instantly adjusted 
for raking or tedding. 

International and Keystone loaders are staunchly built. Pulied 
easily by two horses, they load uniformly, leave the field clean, 
lift hay over 10 feet and do not thresh off blossoms and leaves. 
= ae or without forecarriage. Release easily from top 
of loa 

You will find that the IHC dealer has just the size and style 
of all the International Harvester haying machines your work 
requires. Our organization, being an essential industry, has 
been speeded to top-notch efficiency By anticipating your 
needs and ordering early, you make it easier for us to take 
back our soldier boys without disturbing our present organiza- 
tion. Order now. 
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The Full Line of International 
Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 


Binders Push Binders 
Headers Rice Binders 
Harvester-Threshers Reapers 
Shockers Threshers 


Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 
Tedders Loaders (Alitypes) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Bunchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines 


Motor Cultivators 
Ensilage Cutters 
Binders Pickers 
Husker-Shredders 


Planters 
Drills 
Cultivators 
Shellers 





Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons __ Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 
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International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated) 


CHICAGO ; 


US A 
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This Prescription 


nese 
Gian, Saves Winter Pigs 
wae SUNSHINE 


> HOG HOUSE WINDO 
The famous roof windows that ++ = 
sands of successful farmers use and 
[% ‘recommend. Made for the modern 
farmer—most satisfactory windows 
money will buy. Admit direct sun- 
shine right on the pen floor — = day 

the sun shines. Galvanized 
proof, rust-proof. Will not leak. Need 
no paint--no repairs—no attention. 
ae about them to wear out or +4 

roubie 


bouse 
ee healthier pigs, fe fast- 


$f growth an ne io profits. 
ives ou e disease poet 


Gives the early pigs a 


ne ea ey 
complete plans, blue eine. of -: selves in increased hog proate. + Teventiate NO NOW. 
oder ro Hog Hotoee «Also Write for full information. Addr 
go iy ty for, \ GHRAUGER & JOuNSON 
TODAY. - y . 415 Walnut St., Atlantic, lowe 





greg, lekamah, Neb. 








Wenzelmann Means High Quality 
Farm Elevators Hog Feeders 
Horse Powers Hog Waterers 
Straw Spreaders Hog Commodities 
Washing Machines Farm Necessities. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS TO DEPT. F 
Wenzelman Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 
Makers of High Grade Goods for 25 years. 


HARRIS GOVERNOR PULLEY 


5 High eficiency, low price; entirely automatc—oo levers or clutches: starts 








U S&S TRACTOR & MACHINERY CO 


OPS OE ~ scientist 








the time to YY 
learn the Auto- \ Va 
mobile and Tractor oA 





Business. We offer those : 

who can attend our Special Six 

U. tL. MACKEY Wee ks’ Summer Course the won- 

Supt. derfully low pric e of only $72.50. 

Ve can handle 400 or 500 stu- 

dents in our school, and in order to have our 

classes filled up, we are reducing our price for 
the Special Six Weeks’ Course only. 


School opens on June 2, and if you can do 
80, try to be there on that date, or as near this 
time as possible. Write or wire when you will 
come, and we will send you a free Taxi Ticket 
— will bring you right to the door of our 


Illustrated Folder Free, on request. 


U. L. MACKEY, Superintendent 


University of Southern Minnesota 
1602 College Ave. 
AUSTIN =e MINN. 








Binder Twine., 32°24, 


per 360 pounds, Carload lots 
$206.5° cent less per pound. (EF, 





Write tor “Tauis Toss? Dep. X , Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Allover Overall 


acai protection with complete freedom 


21 Det ADE RIA MAB, prt 6, 


wight 


gre 


It covers and adequately protects your clothing, yet 
leaves your arms free. Excellent fit because it’s made in 
all leg lengths and waist measures, and can be adjusted 
at the shoulders. Comfort in hot weather. Made str ong, 
durable, roomy and good-looking In either khaki or 
heavy-weight Eastern indigo- dyed blue denim. Our 
famous Guarantee backs up every Oshkosh B’Gosh 
Overall—They must make good or we will. 


OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY - OSHKOSH, WIS 


SHKOSH 
B’GOSH 


(UNION MADE> 


OVERALLS <a 


THEY MUST MAKE GOOD OR WE WILL 


cere” 
all 
son ote 
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Let ’er Rain! 


If you’ve a man’s . ‘ : . ° 
work to da, wear Your hogs will grow faster on the same, or less feed, if 


Tower’s \ . given warm, sanitary, comfortable, sunlit, well-venti- 
lated quarters. Sunlight is as necessary as food to 
> Fish Brand hogs. To have direct sunlight in every nook and 
. Reflex corner of the hog house install 


f eran O K Sun-Lite Windows @ Cale new h 


‘ ly equipped. 
, 
.’ The coat that keeps 


Four-inch 











{ solutely water ht, rot 
iL No putty needed. Last « lifetime. eos 
} out ail the rain. Re- place and protected by hea ire screen. Perm: 
Jiex Edges stop every proper ventilation w ithout drau ght. 
dro p from running FRE Nine complete plans ai nd specification 
for “> rn h houses; also catalog 


in at the front. 





of our complete ine liog Feeders, Non- 
Protector Hat, too. } Freezable Stox i and Chicken Waterers, 
Cupolas, etc. Write for them today. OK 
>. arte. are .} 9 = i — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed sow ER's Products: are sold by all good dealers. 


waves 


Send for free catal w 
A.J. TOWER CO.) = Phillip BernardCo. 


119 BOSTON fisy BRAND GE riovo avenue s10Ux CITY, OWA 

















Prevent crop 
failure. Ke- 
claim aban- 
doned 

Get my ir 
auct« 





















vee 


Sut 2 alle 


Our: 


Don’t ive rain a weather ruin your high-priced hay. 





Write for FREE Farm F ocweai Terra 
a and Prices and Road aterreer 
Alt-steel — Adjustable — Reversib! , 

Staeen aan abe cstef an. Gate The best, most economical and practical stack cover is 









Gitches or cies | 
grades roads 1 farm terraces ¥ i 
and levees. D ne8 W . hn tome ‘4 | 
farm needs one, end your name, 

Owensboro Sitcher & Grader Co., tac. | 
Box 558 Owensboro, Ky. 











The Baker Stack Cover 


Stoutest car 







ists for vears. 

Farmers h iB AKE R cov ERS r 
Dryduck tre ated will not mildew, 
Depduck Paulins last more tk 


Write Today | fo Ss 


dealers in most places. = Ml 























om by a 
ou write us. 


BAKER & Lockwoop, The Big Tent House, 


Dept. |*° Kansas City, Missouri. 






BINDERTWIEN 


ro FARM 8is sample 


AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, nen i 























Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We ta!k } 
abont the simple things of farming; bout t 
and how it was made; how plants gro 2 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the [ 
how they eat their feed and grow. 
all these things and many more, 
one wants tc ask a question, or does: t 
or wants to tell us something which he has 
we hope he will write us 



































































Rainfall and the Yield of Hay 
and Oats 


We had a short iy crop last 
and hay this spring is higher i: 
than it has ever been before 
ally, we are all interested in wi 
prospects are for a hay crop in 








Wise farmers are already beg 
to talk about the fine prospect 
hay crop. In the first place, t 
mild winter allowed a lot of cloy 
alfalfa to live thru which ot! 
would have died. In the secon 
we have had a lot of rain during 
and so far during May. Stu 
weather records for the past 
five years for the seven c 
states, I find that the rainfall 
March, April, May and June is 
the big things determining th: 
crop. If the total rainfall fo: 
four months averages around 15 
es, we may expect an averag: 
yield for the entire corn belt of a 
1.6 tons to the acre. If the rainfa 
erages 13.7 inches, the probable 
is 1.3 tons. If the rainfall averas 
inches, the probable yield is 1.2: 
and if the rainfall averages onl) 
inches, the probable yield is 
around a ton. 

From the standpoint of the hay cr 
the rainfall has been splendid 
year, especially in Iowa. For the 
tire corn belt, the rainfall for M 
and April has been about 6 inches 
we get just ordinary rainfall d 
May and June, we shall have en 
moisture to give us an unusually 
hay crop. We are practically ce: 
to have an average hay crop. §S 
as the hay crop is concerned, the g1 
est point of uncertainty from no n 
is as to whether or not we shall 
dry, sunshiny weather during late Ju 
and early July, to help us in gettir 
the hay into the barns in good s 

Oats are not especially fond o 
conditions which make for a 
hay crop. They like some mo 
but they want it at just the rig! 
and in moderate quantities. The 
April rains have kept some p 
from seeding their oats at all. O 
people have seeded their oats, but 


unable to prepare a proper st 

for them. This has been espe 
true in Iowa, where the April 
averaged a little over four inches. S 
far as oats are concerned, two o! 


and a half inches of rain in 
seems to be plenty, anc a of course 1 
than this might be of advantage 
vided it came it mediately aft 
oats had been seeded on just the rig 
kind of a seed bed. One year 
another, each inch of rain a 
and a half inches in ril red 
oats vield by about three bushels 
northern Iowa, the damage caus 
each inch of rain above three i! 
may amount to a five or six-bush¢ 
duction per acre. Iowa this vear 
a little more than four inches of 
in April, has given her oats c: 4 
rather unfavorable start. The ré 

the corn belt, with a little les 
three inches of rain in April, has § 

its oats crop a very nice start, 

Once the oats are tten int 
ground, the really important we 
is that which comes in May and J 
Warm, wet weather in May and J 
can do as much to cut down the 
yield as anything I know of. W 
wet weather not only causes — 
to lodge, but furnishes ideal con 
for rust and other serious diseases 
1908, oats were put in early on a s] 
did seed bed. In early May, the 
look seemed splendid. Then it bes 
to rain; over the corn belt as a w 
there were 11.5 inches of rain d 
May and June. At the same tin 
weather was quite warm. Wit! 
short time, rust. and lodging tum 
splendid oats crop prospect into 
was actually a dismal failure. 

But while heavy rains in May 
June are bad, a drouth during 
months is equally serious. In 1911 
corn belt rainfall was only 2.3 in 
in May and 2.4 inches in June. As 
result, the crop that year was just 4 
miserable a failure as in 1908, whet 
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May 16, 1919 


rainfall totaled nearly 12 inches 

May and June. So far as rainfall 
oncerned, what we wish is a happy 
ium of about 7.5 inches of rain in 
and June. 

\lmost equally. important with rain- 
is temperature. Oats hate hot 
ther during June and early July. 
y are most at home in northern 


Europe, where they have long, cool 
summers. Whenever the temperature 
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rages above 70 degrees, oats begin 
feel the heat. In 1914 and in 1901 
June temperature for the corn belt 
raged 75 degrees, and the oats yield 
s cut thereby at least seven bushels 
* acre. 
Vhile the oats plant hates warm 
ither in June and July, it will not 
to have the weather too cold in 
il and May. In 1907, the rainfall 
ditions seemed to be just right for 
heavy oats yield. Weather during 
ch that year had been unusually 
n and dry, and the oats had been 
ted earlier than usual. In April 
May, however, the weather was 
sually cold, and there were several 
vy frosts. The corn belt oats yield 
iat year was only 22 bushels, whereas 
rainfall conditions were such as to 
rant an expectation of at least 35 
hels. 
‘he corn belt oats crop is a ticklish 
position, subject to damage by too 
ch heat in June and too much cold 
\pril. It is rather rare that we get 
t the right combination. The past 
r years have been unusually favor- 
Never in history have four such 
rable oats years come along, one 
ght after another. Of course, 1919 
also turn out to be a favorable 
s year. The weather as it unfolds 
ring May and June will tell the 
‘y. Shall we get a little rainfall, but 
t too much? Shall we have a rather 
1 June? 
\Vatch the weather week by week, 


nd try to measure its effect on the 


a 
( 


te 


yi 


ci 


and oats crops. Wallaces’ Farmer 
ns to publish each week a statement 
cerning the corn belt rainfall and 
nperature. This will help to keep 
u posted on conditions generally. 





Sudan Grass as a Seed Crop 


An Towa corespondent writes: 

“How much seed does Sudan grass 
ld per acre?” 

We do not Know of any very exten- 

ve experiments with Sudan grass as 
seed crop under Iowa conditions. 


From results secured in other states, 


would be of the opinion that under 
od conditions an acre of Sudan grass 
ild yield around 700 or 800 pounds 
r seed. If the seed could be sold 
iolesale at 5 cents a pound or better, 


his makes a very fair crop. How- 


} 


Y 


} 


or 


r, because of the fact that Sudan 


rass yields such good seed crops, the 


ospects are that within the very near 
ture the seed will be selling so 
eaply that there will not be any un- 
sual profit in growing it for seed pur- 
ses. We advise the average corn 
t farmer not to take chances on a 


position of this sort. At the same | 


e, we recognize that Sudan grass in 





ent years has been an exceptionally | 


itable seed crop. For seed pur- 
ses, Sudan grass is handled like oats 
wheat. 





Treating Fence Posts 
Some time ago one of our readers 


asked concerning the effectiveness of 


< 


king fence posts in a salt brine so- 
on, and also concerning treatment 
carbolineum. We referred this 
tter to Mr. G. B. MacDonald, pro- 
ssor of forestry at Iowa State Col- 
He replies that while he knows 


no experiments along the line of | 


ating fence posts with a strong 
rine solution, he is quite certain that 
itment of this kind will increase 
6 life of the posts to a considerable 
tent. However, it appears that a 
eservative of this kind will prove so 
ible in water that in time it will 
ich out, and then, of course, the ef- 
tiveness of the treatment would be 
tirely lost. In regard to carbolineum 
States that his understanding is 
t it has a creosote base, and that it 
i therefore prove to be quite ef- 
tive. 
Those of our readers who are inter- 


ested in the creosote method of treat- 








ing fence posts should write to the 


va State College, at Ames, for Bul- 
tin No. 158. 
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The Bosch Magneto 
with Impulse Starter 





A SURETY of SERVICE 


Fer year ‘round unfailing continuous tractor service, specify 
Bosch Magneto with Impulse Starter. 


Bosch superiority is unquestioned. From the earliest days of the 
gasoline engine Bosch High Tension Magnetos have been build- 
ing a performance record unparalleled in the ignition field. 


Rip roaring Bosch Sparks get all the power from all the fuel, cut operating 
costs and add to your tractor, gas engine or motor car dependability. 


Stop in at the nearest Bosch Dealer and have him demonstrate the Bosch 
Magneto with Impulse Starter. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
Be Satisfied. 
AMERICAN BOSCH 


Main Offices and Works: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS | 


Service Stations 


Specify Bosch. 
MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Branches: < 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
in over 200 Cities 


AMERICA’S SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM 


MOTOR TRUCKS — TRACTORS —- AIRPLANES —- MOTOR CARS — MOTOR BOATS. — MOTORCYCLES — GAS ENGINES — ETC 














CUT PRICES on Wort capsutes Delivered y...F FREE 


and INSTRUMENTS (ier a 
“Old Reliable” Direct from Manufacturer to Hog Raisers y \ a D see ene 


af» es SAVES 100 PIGS! 








bicycle you select, 
va fu Sonik, Beat be ait 
These are the full size, genuine “Old Reliable’”’ Capsules, made from ot our great new trial offer and 
hace - Dizest «ES Ric 


expeller. On this offer you get 100 Capsules (enough to treat 100 pigs) 


the old reliable formula famous everywhere as the only sure worm 
for only $4.50, postpaid. Why pay more? | 


\\ terms Dries. ORNS. 
TIRES als, anaes Bowe 1, 
ir parta for all pee of <a 
























Save Half on Instruments, Too | \\ Pao eae 

“Old Reliable’’ Capsules wil! fit any ordinary Capsule Gun, but if you don’t have a i iA Ses tha bis oow 3. ‘W's tree. 

set of the instruments we will supply you a set of these two high grade nickel late veteri- e8/ "Cycle Compa 

aary instruments ry the factory peice of only $3, pos id makin thet price Wy MEA Devt S si79ohieawe 
ut fi Ca » 4 — woRe 

price for ~ a) alone). 1‘ — ve oma omaal & 














Cleans Out the WORMS! 


easily and quickly. One Capsule to each pig and the job ff 


aaa 


za) TIRES at WHOLESALE 





















isdone. Every pig gets just enough medicine. No waste. _ 
No danger of over dose. No mixing. No fancy price for _¥ Not Seconds Fully Guaranteed 
salt or other filler. LY Genuine «Capitol or the new 
eacon ires 
Results Like These Every Time up. Red Tubes or “inside Armee" 
t A x up. rite at once for fu 
Mackby Chemical Company, Chicago ens ot, | miro Gam Cencription, sametes af materiel, 
Dear Sirs:—My igs nage the finely since 1 rid and ‘'Direct-To-You’’ wholesale 
ments and tpated 70, last Spri a ae which ‘le them of w: foaw wenme - prices on these absolutely Firet 
not fatten. I aera y saw © bt of One of | ber pigs that were from five to nine inches lon Quality Mg Guaranteed 
them at one time, as of then them were 12 | and if it had not been for your believe i mile Tires, Tubes, Armor, etc. 
inches long, two of them about 1@ inches lena, and the | would have lost the whole bunch. Your ar Capsules Avoid tire trouble, and save one- 
others about 6 inches long. I that certainly ay gut Ge worms ond my pi third your Tire expense by 
getting the worms, Yours very truly, F J. KNORR. better now. Yours —- ya RA BUN. — ay of your tires and 
Order the “‘Old Reliable”’ outfit now and s losses. orms. Y¥ do it f 
cents per pig on this special offer. The 3e) last Psa ASS put it off. ens? wee MODERN TIRE oe. 
MACKBY CHEMICAL CO., Mtg. Chemists, Dept. B, Lock Box 511, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e702 th St. Race, | 


















Please mention this paper when a 
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rt established by sce. Letters on subjecta of interest to 
sa 3 are : of r will not be shed. Ad- 
c wo He t 1 3’ Farmer, Des M es, lowa. 














Old-Fashioned Sulphur 

Perhaps it ‘ gn of d age to 
pledge faith in old-fashioned remedi 
If so, some of our Ame1 n t 
are showing age since tl} ve to 
war, but they have tl dva 
their training, and give scientif 
sons f old-fashion “dl W ‘ 
we know only that our g 
used them and found them ¢ ! 


obstinate s¢ hroat 


little 


In cases of 


we ha found a sulphn 


gargle helps greatly in getting up the | 


mucus. 

A salve made by 
sulphur into vaseline 
salve-like consistency is 
some forms of eczema. Eczema should 
not be trifled wit! Ask the doctor 
before making any application. Fresh 
vaseline should be used for this salve, 
and the preparation tightly corked 
when not in use. 

When a germ disease is in the home, 
sulphur may be used as a disinfect- 
ant. Place a plate over a kettle of 
boiling water, and sprinkle a_ table- 
spoonful of sulphur on the plate every 
hour. The heat from the plate re- 
leases the dioxide and kills the germs 
wherever.it reaches them. Sprinkle 
the sulphur over the plate in a thin 
layer. 

A celebrated French physician, Doc- 
tor Langardierre, of Toulouse, gives 
the following as an unfailing remedy 
for croup: “One tablespoonful of sul 
phur dissolved in a glass of water. 


rubbing flower of 


until it is of 


Give the patient a tablespoonful of 
the mixture every hour Apply also 
cold compresses wrung out dry and 
well protected by a thick flannel 


cloth.” 

Sulphur and molasses once was con- 
sidered the best of medicine to thin 
the blood for spring and purify the 
system. 

Every .spring the windows of drug 
stores hold a display of old-fashioned 
sassafras for tea. Many a man in- 
vests—possibly for old time’s sake, 
possibly for the benefits of the tea. 

Ve hope the old-fashioned remedies 


will not be scorned without trial by 
modern mothers There is a strong 
probability that grandmothers can 


teach a good deal to the rising genera- 
tion. Three-fourths of the cure of sick- 
ness is nursing, anyway. 


Influence of Color 

Colors produce certain reactions fa- 
vorable or unfavorable to the 
of the room 
Sick folks 
room where the walls were 
put in a 
or yellow, where, without other 
of treatment, they relaxed and im 
proved Red is exciting: vellow is 


occ! 


ipant 


where they exposed. 








have been taken from a 
flared with 
red, and room of soft grays 


change 


sunny and cheery; blue is depressing 
Any color that jumps at one is too 
stimulating both for the eve and the 
mind In the living-room we should 


These livable 
known to 
They are 
which 
another 


have soft, livable colors 
colors are the soft 
the decorators 

made by mixing 
subdue the 


colors 
tones 
bright 
intensity of one 
Thr } : p } 
Thru the influence of wal y 
Wwe can unite into one harmonious 
whole the various shades of woodwork 


In 
colors 


} } : 
i coiorl 





and fabric in a home with mixed fur- 
nishings 

There should always be an excess 
of one color if the room is papered 
or painted in two colors. Used in sim- 
ilar quantities, the effect is patchy. 
When one color is used in excess of 
the other, we have the effect of a 
trimming, and not of a fight for mas 
tery. 


The color effects of adjoining rooms 
must be harmonious. To stand in one 
room and inharmonious colors in 
adjoining rooms gives a patch-work ef- 
fect which destroys the atmosphere 
of harmony. Ceilings should be light- 
er than the walls. For a dark room, 
® creamy yellow for the walls, with 
a lighter ceiling, will seemingly add 
the light of a window. 


see 


valuable for 











Some thought must be taken as to 
location of the room. A north 

ro needs yellow or some warm color 
to light it up; blue or green is cheer- 
le \ south room needs cool gray, 
green or pale blue. The room which 


t is the well-decorated room. 
sure in mixing colors for a room to 
enough to finish the room. 


y . 
The No-Breakfast Habit 

A subscriber writes: 

“T suffer from indigestion. A friend 
advises me to go without breakfast. Is 
fasting at breakfast good for indiges- 
tion?” 


The woman who has housework to 
do is likely to feel faint without break- 
fast. By eleven o’clock she is apt to 
“eat a snack,” which interferes with 


her appetite for the noon meal, or else 
to be so hungry by noon that she eats 
more than her digestion warrants. 

The woman who is doing light work 
or mental work may be benefited by 
fasting in the morning, especially if 
she has eaten heartily at night. The 
system of eating that is expedient for 
one may not suit another. Some suffer- 
ers from indigestion omit breakfast, 
but take a glass of milk every half 
hour until one and one-half quarts have 
been taken 

Drink plenty of water. Water is an 
aid to digestion. A sensation described 
as “gnawing at the stomach” is often 
relieved by a glass of hot water. The 
old theory used to be not to drink 
water with meals. Now we are told 
that drinking water at meals is the 
logical remedy for digestive troubles. 
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| SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 
From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, rn & C 
_ Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. J 





The Most Beautiful Thing in the 
World 


Ola Mother West Wind came down from 











the Purple Hills while the dew still lay 
heavy on the grass. She turned her Merry 
Little Breezes out to play on the Green 
Meadows, nd then, because she was in 
no particul y that pleasant morn- 
ing, she s the S ng Pool to 
speak with Grandfather 
“Good morning, Old Mot West Wind. 
Isn't this a_ beauti gz?" said 
Grandfatl Frog 
It ince replied O other Wes 
Wind there ar ? ) r beau- 
tiful tl zs, Grandfathe FY » you 
know, I've jus en » ost bea ful 
thing in whole w 1 
W here sked ¢ t) Frog 
Live 1 the old I ‘ re 1 
re)! lothe West \ 
st t she ! 1 > 
yw ba er Brow s rd 1 > 
* é ate a ee 
( f ‘ Fro i} w > 
} YY ! t) t Vv ) ti ea 
= Sam 00 
( dfathe k & sat » his 1 reen 
1 pad d watch he xO Now wW 
be mo be t l 
whol d Gra Frog to 
himse e looked « S Pool 
What « old bi ; 0 
beautifu the pure-w! \ lies 
ling } If I 
v e not } i Ww would > 
st for } St Just saw B 
Mink 
I im M + illed Grandfather 
Fr¢ Oo Mot! West W i says that 
, > most beautiful thing 
and it is ove ae 
y < There Ss 
hat « r patch!” 
is T curious 
ught t} most 
he w ld, the 
see it presently 





he hitched up his 


across the 


trousers and started 
Green Meadows toward the old 
briar patch. On the way he met Jimmy 
Skunk. 

“Where are you 
asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“Over to the old briar patch, to see the 
most beautiful thing in the whole world,” 
replied Billy Cink. 

“I'll go with you,” said Jimmy Skunk, 


going, Billy Mink?” 
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This Time, Buy An Oil Stove Equipped 
With the Kerocas Burner 


The KEROGAS Burner makes an oil stove just as efficient as 
@ gas range. 

There are enough different makes and brands of oil stoves, 
which are equipped with the KEROGAS Burner, to insure your 
being able to get one at your dealer's store right now. 

Just as you would turn the fire up and down on a gas rangé, ‘the 
little control wheel on the KEROGAS Burner gives you any kind of 
fire you want for cooking. This ranges from an intense flame within 
a flame centered against the cooking vessel down to a slow, simmer- 
ing fire and everything in between. 

By burning a large volume of air along with vaporized kerosene 
or coal oil, the stove with KEROGAS Burners operates at @ surprise 
ingly small fuel cost. 

Look for the Word “KEROGAS” on the Burner—It fa 
an Evidence of Quality in the Stove That Carries it 
Ask your dealer about it today. 


A. J. Linpemann & Hoverson Co., 1218 First Ave., Milwankee, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 


wo EROGAS 5= 


Standard Equipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stovea 


















































































for he had had a good breakfast of fat one behind the other, trotted along 
beetles, and had@ nothing special to do. Lone Little Path across the Green Mé 
So, one behind the other, Billy Mink dows, and behind them flew Sammy Ja 
and Jimmy Skunk trotted along the Lone (Concluded next week) 
Little Path across the Green Meadows 
Pretty soon they met Johnny Chuck. ° ° 
“Where are you going?” asked John Spring Morning on the Farm 
Chuck . . 
" ; 7 = : By Harriet Wallace Ashby. 
I M ind Jimmy Ss ’ } 
wee bit lis We're going he A house set back ’midst young orchar 
most bea gz int Ww snow, 
said J : iJ ny ins | Near big, red barns where sleek ca 
gether | low 
‘Whi S lJ “hu | eth ghd : i 
Wh rile €1 1 | Bawling of calves, and barking of dog 
4 ‘ ia ir ‘ t . ° s + 
= iene: ‘ = Lah | Crowing of cocks, and squealing of h 
s +e — Fragrance of hay, and crunching of <« 
l ou said J 7 m 
“ie : hel Soft rustle expectant of coming mor 
' That's i se farr 
rm ! L e I t | 1at’s it, the fa 
} 4 | 
the ¢ é iows \s t is 
I ! Ss J . vs | ga lantern ere light is com: 
I : \ Sav 1 ; . 
Where ar ( x lled Samn | up hinges that creak in the | 
| horses, milking the cows, 

o e mo ! the | ng weather-wise up at the clouds 
wl \ I l A < | That’s he, the far 
J n Sk ol Cl i 

r é g Lo Li Clat ing stove-lids at break of day, 
oss the ¢ d ws ; Yaw the cobwebs of night away, 
Sar Jay s | Kne r down bread, and fixing 
wl t | 
\ i é ‘ irn, 
this ‘ Hoping the butter won't take long 
ft you i come— 
va wa That's she, the wif 
T TY 
Driv x the cows thru dewy pasture, 
Skipping a stone at a bird as they pa 
her 
> . 3 
: Leaping bareback astride the same m 
~ Galloping homeward as fast as 
dare- 
‘ That's they, the 
old briar patch to see the \ whiff of coffee of am—home-cure 
’ il thing in the whole world,” : Her KS him : 
replied Bill; “Come along with us.” | A? open-door glimpse of a waking © 
“No,” replied Bobby Coon. “I am too Meets her 
sleepy.’’ You see, Bobby Coon had been Oatmeal with cream, jam on home-n 
out all night, and he could hardly keep bread 
his eyes open. Greets them 





bowed while ‘gra 


But Happy Jack Squirrel said he would 
§0; so the four, Billy Mink, Jimmy Skunk, 
Johnny Chuck, and Happy Jack Squirrel, 


Heads reverently 
said— 


} 
“Amen!” 











veh 
laid 
him 
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By HEN 


‘Our Sabbath School Lesson 


‘RY WALLACE 


> 





pt when announcement is made to the 








iy be made r 
arterly reviews. 








» contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
necessary by additions to the lesson fext. 


1 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
y any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. ; 


This statement may not always apply to 














Repentance 


s on the Sabbath School Lesson 

y 25, 1919. Jonah, 3:1-10; Luke, 

1-5; Acts, 2:37-38. Printed, Jonah, 
1 


(Note 


“And the word of Jehovah came unto 
Jonah the second time, saying, (2) 
arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, 
and preach unto it the preaching that 
[bid thee. (3) So Jonah arose, and 
went unto Nineveh, according to the 
word of Jehovah. Now Nineveh was 
an exceeding great city, of three days’ 
journey. (4) And Jonah began to enter 
into the city a day’s journey, and he 
cried, and said, Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown. (5) And 
the people of Nineveh believed God; 
and they proclaimed a fast, and put on 
sackcloth, from the greatest of them 
even to the least of them. (6) And 
the tidings reached the king of Nine- 
yeh, and he arose from his throne, and 
laid his robe from him, and covered 
him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. 
(7) And he made proclamation and 
published thru Nineveh by the decree 
of the king and his nobles, saying, Let 
neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste anything; let them not feed, nor 
drink water; (8) but let them be cov- 
ered with sackcloth, both man and 
beast, and let them cry mightily to 
God: yea, let them turn every one 
from his evil way, and from the vio- 
lence that is in his hands. (9) Who 
knoweth whether God will not turn 
and repent, and turn away from his 
fierce anger, that we perish not? (10) 
And God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way; and God 
repented of the evil that he said he 














would do unto them; and he did it 
not.” 

In the village of Gath-hepher, in the 
days of Jeroboam II, the last great 
king of Israel, there dwelt a prophet 

ed Jonah, the son of Amittai. Of 
leeds of Jeroboam II the Scrip- 
ures say very little, except that his 


was a period of great material 
rity, and, according to Amos 
nd Hosea, one of great moral and po- 
il corruption. Under him the king- 

Imost reached the material glory 
of the days of David and Solomon, as 

alicted by this same Jonah in a 
nost striking prophecy, which Isaiah 
feote s in chapters fifteen and sixteen 

a aa cy of an earlier date, and to 





rospe 














whit h. ‘remiah refers in chapter forty- 
eight, verses twenty-six to forty-four. 
He w therefore a man of note and 
ot prestige. 

A ia, the capital of which was 
N , Was looming up on the east- 
er! izon as one of the great world 
pow and feared by Israel, Egypt 
and Damascus alike. It was not 
Strange, therefore, that when Jonah 
was told to go as a foreign mission- 
ary—the first foreign missionary—to 
warn Nineveh of its sins and the ven- 
geal of the God of Israel, he was un- 
Wiling to execute this commission. A 
fey and only a few, of the great men 
of Israel had realized that Jehovah was 


1 of the whole earth, and that 
then people were also His chil- 
Moses saw it; Solomon saw it, 
is his prayer at the dedication of the 
temple, shows clearly. Later, Daniel, 
isai and then Paul had this world 
Vision; but Jonah had not. By this 
C 
t 





itriotic preacher, living in a 
of wonderful national expansion, 









the nations of the uncircumcised were 
regarded as fit only for food for the 
Swords of the people of God. 

When the message came, he saw but 
on ethod of escape from it: “to flee 
‘rom the presence of Jehovah,” that is, 
toa foreign land. Naturally, he went 
Westy ird instead of eastward, to reach 
“arshish, in Spain, on the great sea, 
the Mediterranean, as this was the 
most distant point then known A 
Storm, the terror of the sailors, 
*roused the sleeping conscience of the 
proy let. He confesses, is thrown over- 
board by the sailors, and drowned. 
une econd chapter, written after his 
esurre 





ction, gives a strikingly clear 











account of the experiences of a drown- 
ing man. To Jonah’s credit, it may be 
said that the last thing he thought 
about was the Lord, and he prayed: 
“When my soul fainted within me, I 
remembered Jehovah; and my prayer 
came in unto thee, into thy holy tem- 
ple.” In the next two verses, written 
(unlike the rest of the chapter) in the 
present tense, he records the lesson 
that bitter experience had taught him: 
“They that regard lying vanities for- 
sake their own mercy”; and adds: 
“Salvation is of Jehovah.” Salvation 
is not in flight, but in the Lord. 

Summoned a second time to go as a 
foreign missionary, he obeys (It is 
to his credit that he does not make 
the common excuse of some modern 
Christians: “There are enough heath- 
ens at home to look after’—a plea 
with much more truth in it in Jonah’s 
day than now, if Amos and Hosea 
knew what they were writing about.) 
The shrill, piercing cry of the prophet 
of Israel, denouncing the evil ways, the 
violence and corruption common in 
Nineveh, like that of the preachers in 
the last days of the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, arouses both people and king 
to a sense of the wrongs and robberies 
and violence of countless generations. 
(Read the prophecy of Nahum.) “And 
they proclaimed a fast, and put on 
sackcloth.” No matter how corrupt a 
nation may become, its thoughtful men 
and even its common people will, deep 
down in their hearts, be conscious of 
that corruption and stand in awe of 
deserved retributive justice. 

No sooner had this solemn fast been 
proclaimed than the prophet became 
angry at the success of his mission, 
and did the most impudent thing that 
a preacher ever did, and said to the 
Lord: That’s just what I told you. 
That’s the reason I fled to Tarshish. 
I knew you would not do what you 
said you would. “I knew that thou art 
a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger, and abundant in lovingkindness, 
and repentest thee of the evil.” He 
knew that Elijah’s prediction of the 
destruction of the family of Ahab was 
not fulfilled in his day because he 
humbled himself and went softly after- 
wards. He knew that every judgment 
of God—and it is as true in this day as 
in that—is suspended or withdrawn on 
condition of repentance. Such was his 
intense patriotism, his egotism and 
pride in his reputation as a prophet or 
foreteller, that, like many another man 
since that day, who has met with 
seeming misfortune when he thought 
he was doing right, he wished he was 
dead. He would rather die than go 
back to Samaria and lose his reputa- 
tion as a prophet; and I have no 
doubt he really meant it at the time. 

Far more wonderful than this 
pension of judgment against Nineveh 
is the Divine method of dealing with 
this proud, perverse, egotistical, self- 
centered prophet. “Doest thou well to 
be angry?” Is there really anything 
at all for you to get mad about? And 
we can hear the “prophet answer: 
Verily, there is. I have the best of 
reasons. What about my reputation 
as a prophet? Who are these heathen 
but the foes of my country and of my 
race? Why should they be spared? 
And still hoping for their destruction, 
not fully believing that God was a God 
of mercy, and long-suffering, he went 
out of the city, away from the irriga- 
tion ditches that were the source of 
the material greatness of Nineveh. 
Waiting to see if God would really 
hear the prayers of the fasting heath- 
en people, he set up a tent outside, 
where he himself at least would be 
safe, and waited in the hope of feast- 
ing his eyes on the suffering and de- 
struction of an alien people. 

It was in the heat of summer. The 
castor-bean plant, which grows rapidly 
to a large size in that country in the 
scorching summer heat, grew up and 
overshadowed his tent; and Jonah was 
glad. Alas! a worm one night cut off 
its main root. The hot winds from the 
desert smote it, and it withered. The 
prophet felt that he was ready to per- 
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Uncle Sam Again Says: = 
“You Can Buy - 
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Direct 
From the Mines” 


| Chop 1h To ys | 


Off Your Coal Bills 


HIS privilege is yours once more. This 
opportunity to take a big slice off the 
coal price is again within your grasp. 


The U.S, Fuel Administration stopped our 
direct-to-you-from-the-mine coal shipments. 
The necessities of war compelled the Govern- 
ment tocontrolallcoal. We gladly placedour 
entire output at the Government’s command. 


But—WVOW—these Government restrictions have 
been withdrawn, We’re again free to sell to you 
direct at low mine prices. That means that you can 
put the coal middlemen’s protits back into your own 
pocket, It means that you can get pure, thoroughly 
cleaned, fresh mined coal for 14 to &% less than 
take- what- -you-can-get coal is now costing pg 
you. Remember, when you'buy from ws, the 
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Quality of Coal Is 
Guaranteed Under Bond 


We guarantee It to be all pure coal, clean, free-burn” 
ing. Coal so superior that we absolutely GUAR~ 
ANTEE it to prove out 13,400 B.T.U.’s (heat units) 
per pound lump—an unusually hotcoal. Only 9 per 
cent ash and 9 per cent moisture. Free —_ clinkers. 
And you get this waperior, coal direct from our Tecumseh 
Mines near Vincennes, Ind., (in the heart Be ne KNOX 
COUNTY COALfield, t the famous No.5 Vein of Indiana), 

Its cost per ton, delivered to your nearest R. R. station, wil i 
be dollara aenddollarsa lesathan you could get equally good 
coal any other way than the Tecumseh Direct-To-You : Way ’,. 
Investigate! Leegn Junk ow mach ‘ou Can Save on your next 
winter's co UYING NOW! Kill out the coupon, 
Mail it tous TODAY. 


Profit By The Experience of 
Other Folks Like Yourself 


People all over Illinois, Indiana, yal Michigan, Wisconsine 
lowa, Nebrasiza, North’and South Dakota, Minnesota and al! 





Forma Club 
of 2 orMore 
Neighbors 


If youcannot usea whole 
carload, form a Tecum- 
seh Coal Club, It’s as 
simpleas ABC, Two 
or more farmers ordera 








over the Middle West—thousands Upon thousands— buy Te- ¢ nlit i stwee 
cumseh Coal direct from the mines, Belo low we give » excerpts carload, split it betw een 
from just a few of the thousands of letters we & received them and EVERY- 


from our customers. Read them. 





Marstonmoor, N. Dakota, Nov. 13 BOD y Ss A V E S 
I was one of om many who bought acar of coal f from you . 
fhrough Mr. (——) of Me sdian, North Dakota, and was very MON NEY, 


much 






ed withit. As this co- operative club asked me 
coal Irecommended you and gave them some of 
Signed (Name furnished on request) 
Hammond, Indiana, Oct. 8 
E ach of the Club was well pleased with the coal and wants 
more, Will get another carin the near future, 
Signed (Name furnished on request) 
Woodstock k, Illinois, Oct. 26 
I have ordered coal from you through Mr. (—-) and he and 
iia few others helped make a carload. Jam very glad to 
hav e the opportur ee tot bt coal so cheap fre ‘om you, 
Signed (Name furnished on request) 
Aint Yowa, Jen. 30 
The cases are rare when one has the pleasure of dealin 
with people so perfectly fairand square as you have dealt 
with me. The coal is as gox das the best we have ever Barnet 
an 1d the saving has proven to be much more than I had anti- 
cipated. Signed thee furnished on request) 
Lafayette, Indiana, Nov. 29 
I got five men to order with me, which amounted to 42 tons, 


a 
Split a Carload 
I toc »k 7 tons and that means that IT have ga rved $15.40 on the Be een You 

7 tons, Signed (Name furnished on request) 


Take the First Step Toward Coal Money 
| Saving! Send the cecal 


This will obligate you inno way. It will simply 
secure you full details about TECUMSEH 
COAL, proof of its high qualityand LATEST 
LOW MINE PRICES, Simply fll out 
coupon and JTA/L TODAY. 


Martin-Howe Coal Company 

Miners and Shippers 
1904 McCormick Building 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Thousands of Tecumseh 
Coal Clubs are working 
throughout the Middle 
West today. Why not do 
this with your neigh- 
bors? Thinkofthemoney 
you all will save if you 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The Facilities for 
Distribution of 


The Standard 
Oil Company 


(Indiana) 



























































HE service which, at all times, the 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is 

prepared to render its patrons, rests 
securely upon a solid foundation of complete 
distribution. 


To perfect a system which shall make every product 
manufactured by the Company instantly available to any- 
one, anywhere, any time, has been the goal toward 
which this Company has been working since the day of 
its organization. 

As yet this ideal has not been achieved; but the system 
as it stands is conceded to be the most perfect of its kind 
in the world. 


The present equipment for distribution, including 
grounds, buildings, storage tanks, motor trucks, wagons, 
etc., represents an investment of more than $30,000,000. 


There are 27 main stations where complete stocks of 
all products are kept on hand. Supporting these are the 
bulk stations located at 2881 carefully selected points in 
1] states. These states are equipped with storage tanks 
having a combined capacity of 86,113,650 gallons of 
gasoline, 66,115,300 gallons of kerosene, and 4,300,000 


gallons of lubricating oils. 


It is necessary to carry this tremendous stock — total 
156,528,950 gallons — at all times to insure quick, con- 
venient service to the patrons of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) wherever they may be, regardless of 
transportation difficulties or weather conditions. 


To enable the Company to fulfill its obligations to 
patrons, and deliver to them the products they require, it 
is necessary to maintain a fleet of 3700 motor trucks, and 
a caravan of 3500 horse-drawn wagons, either active or 
in reserve. These tank wagons are so organized that they, 
at regular intervals, can reach 75% of the homes in the 
territory at present served by this Company. 


Supplementing the wagons, an equipment of 530,000 
iron barrels, representing an investment of more than 
$7,000,000, is kept in service to insure the safe delivery of 
oils and gasoline, even to those remote places where the 
dark-green tank wagon never has penetrated. 


For the convenience of the motoring public, a chain 
of 1300 service stations has been organized and many 
others are in the course of construction. These stations 
are prepared at all times to supply the motorist with his 
requirements of gasoline and lubricating oils in any quan- 
tity and at the lowest. prices. 

This, in outline, is the distribution system upon which 
the service of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) rests. 


It is the hope of the Company that the time is not 
far distant when no person in the territory served will be 
more that five or six miles from a Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) service station if he lives in the country, or 
more than one mile away if he lives in a town or city. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 
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ish, and prayed that he might die. 
Nothing was left to him, a fainting 
prophet far from home and about to 
be discredited in his own country. “It 
is better for me to die than to live.” 

The Lord in tender mercy said to 
him: Really, Jonah, have you any rea- 
son to be angry because this castor- 
bean plant died? And Jonah persisted 
in saying that he was a greatly abused 
mam. Then the Lord said: Why, Jonah, 
you did not plant that gourd. It grew 
up quickly without your help, and died 
as quickly. You thought a great deal 
of it while it lived. You are in deep 
mourning over it now. Should not I 
have pity on 120,000 little babies that 
have done no wrong, that have planned 
no murders nor deeds of violence, to 
say nothing of the thousands of head 
of live stock that can not sin? Shall 
I destroy all these to keep up your 
reputation as a prophet? Shame on 
you, my servant. 

The lesson of it all is the lesson that 
Jesus tried to teach to the Pharisees 
of His day: “And other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold.” “And I 
say unto you that many shall come 
from the east and the west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven; 
and the sons of the children shall be 
east forth into outer darkness.” God’s 
pity on the heathen—this is the great 
lesson of the book of Jonah, as con- 
tained in this third and fourth chap- 
ter. All that is in the first and sec- 
ond chapter is merely incidental, to 
make the lesson more striking. 

The secondary lesson is the narrow- 
ness of many of His own people in 
every age, as represented in his day by 
the prophet Jonah—people who would 
limit the grace of God to their own 
church, their own class, their own race 
or their own color. 

A most marvelous story, it is needed 
for all time and for every race. It is 
a wonderful story, written we know 
not by whom or when, but probably by 
some man in the early days of Isaiah, 
who had the true comprehension of the 
scope of the religion of Jehovah. 





(Luke, 13:1-5.) Jesus had been 
speaking to His disciples and the mul- 
titudes of the necessity for punish- 
ment, whereupon some of His hearers 
told Him of the slaughter of some 
Galileans by Pilate, the Roman gov- 
ernor, while they were offering sacri- 
fices. Many had the notion that all 
such calamities were punishments sent 
by God because of their sinfulness. So 
this evidently was told with the idea 
of taunting Jesus with the sinfulness 
of his own Galilean people. Jesus de- 
nies that this was punishment for sin, 
and reminds them of the eighteen Ju- 
deans upon whom the tower in Siloam 
fell, and them if they suppose 
that these men were sinners above all 
the others who dwelt in Jerusalem. 
For a second time He gives them the 
warning: “Nay: but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” 

(Acts, 2:37-38.) Again, on the day 
of Pentecost, after Peter has pointed 
out very plainly to the assembled Jews 
their wickedness and folly, realizing 
that the mercy which was freely ex- 
tended to him, who denied his Master, 
is offered to those who crucified Him, 
he calls on them to repent. He tells 
them that Christ has come with par- 
don for all men everywhere who will 
accept of pardon. In the light of the 
visible manifestation of the presence 
of God that they have just witnessed, 
the result is precisely what might be 
expected They obey the call to re- 
pent, and three thousand are convert- 
ed. “Be zealous, therefore, and repent. 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock: 
if any man hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and sup 
with him, and he with me.” 


asks 


Purdue University farm, at Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, boasts of a hen that has 
laid her one thousandth egg. This hen 
was hatched in March of 1911, and be- 
longs to the White Leghorn family. In 
1911 she laid 147 eggs; in 1912, 162: in 
1913, 119; in 1914, 185; in 1915, 160; 
in 1916, 127. From October, 1917, to 
August 20, 1918, she laid 100 eggs. In 
her seven years of service she has laid 
her own weight 33 times over: has 
produced more than 83 dozen eggs, 
and, as Professor Phillips, head of the 
poultry department, says: “Every year 
we have had her she has more than 
paid her board. One of the men said 
she was worth her weight in gold.” In 
advertising for the care given to the 
chickens at Purdue, she probably is. 











Use it on your lousy hens end 
chicks—your lousy colts 
horses and cattle. You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 

Chicks are apt to be lousy now, 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on roosts, in nests of lay. 
ing and setting hens. Always kee 

Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts ang 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 
We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed, 


1 Ib. 30c, 242 Ibs. 60¢ (except in Canada 
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W YANDOTTES. 
ROSE COMB 


White Wyandotte Egos 


From the Fishel and Keeler Strains 





~~ 


They are farm raised, big type, good laying strain 
of pure white, heavy boned birds. We have bred 
White Wyandottes exclusively fori5 years. Eggs 
$2 per 15; $5 per 50; $9 per 105 

Order from this ad 
MRS. M. C. CRAMER, Monroe. lowa 





QNow Flake White Wyandotte eggs for 
N winter layers; 15, $1.50; 50, 84. 
Guarantee nine chicks or refill at half pri 
dale Farms, Kellerton, Iowa. 




































































































\ 7 HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 82.00, 30 8 5) $5.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half pric« Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 
QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, farm nge—15 
KO 61.25; 50, €5.25; 100, 86.00. E. O. Ds Stan 
hope, lowa. 
QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—select § K: good 
\ laying strain—50, 83.75; 100, 87.00 i Dyvig 
Jewell, lowa. 
PURE bred White Wyandotte eggs—i5, 1.50: & 
$3.25; 100, $6.00. Mrs. John ©'Connell, M en, la. 
wt Wyandotte—Large, pure w! stock 
Eggs 83.00 per 50 W. B. Danfor Little 
Cedar, lowa. 
ee Wyandotte eggs for hatching pe 
100. C. C. Ferguson, R. 3, Box 12, 1 le 
~ L. Wyandotte eggs, 15 for #1.50, 45 for f 
OO. 87.00. Ralph Kreager, Newton, lowa 
bey Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.25; 50, ¢ . 
$7.00. S.T. Miller, Malcom, lowa 
QILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs—15, $ bas 
‘ Duck eggs—i2. $2.00 Circular f Fred 
Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr. 
gy Wyandotte eggs—30, 82.50: 50. % « 
$7.00. Geo. M. DeYoe, Mason City, 
RAODE I@®LAND REDS. 
QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds dark 
\ red. Extra good layers. Prize w r nine 
years. Eggs—flock 84.50 per 50. 88.00 pe fancy, 
prize mating, 30 hens, two high scori © 29 
per 15,87.00 per 50. Mrs. Edw. F. Beranek nD. is 
Q ¢: Red eggs for hatching. I have bred Reds ford 
). years, for type, color, eggs and exhib bees 
1.25 per 15, 86.00 per 100. Select pen of f bene, 
headed by sweepstake cock, 85.00 per 15. A owe, 
Voodward, lowa. 
q ‘ R. I. Red eggs from choice large & 
K. stock, $1.50 per 15; 88.00 per 100, Mrs. J 
Fairfax, lowa. 
i OSE Comb Red eggs, 81.25 for 15, $f 
dred. Clarence Stone, Webster Citys 
( UALITY White Rock eggs—15, 61.50: 5\, #& 
100, 87.00. Mrs. James Murphy, Fairf wa 
S C. R. I. Reds—Eggs from pen-bred hens . 
e lets that are deep red and are mated we 
els from leading strains of Reds. Big type. Re 
layers. Range flock, $1.50 -per 15; #4.00 p« § 
per 100. Chas. E. Bishop, R. 3, Newton, | 
QINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds exclus Buy 
9 eggs from high scoring, big type, dark vel¥ a 
red color. extra good layers, with quality. #0” PU 
fifteen, ¢10.00 per hundred. Fair hatch ¢ . mae 
or eggs replaced at half price. Harold W 
Falls, Iowa. 
= 
OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from ¢ 2 
ing strain, farm range, 86.00 per 100. Mrs - 
Herbert, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 
ee pabccinncoerele ee — 
— — 
R C. R. I. Red eggs for hatching, $1.50 r § 
e per 50, 6.00 per 100. E. L. Osburn, Be c= 





} OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, from f00% 
dark red stock, $3.50 per 50, 86.50 per 1 
Miller, Hampton, lowa. 
———_ 


Please mention this paper when writiof 
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jAVE YOUR BABY CHICKS-. 
PROTECT SETTING HENS 


yod-sucking mites kills thou- 
by chicks yearly. Greasineg 
heads ts tedious and un- 
stra—entirely non-poison- 









rmless to baby chicks or 
es Kills mites effective- 
se Chic} lice in nests 
] ) on chickens 

Simple. easy-to-use and 





these and other pests o 
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House, Garden and ou.try 
en rv known | 
bhre s skin 
f vwhere smoke off 
v0 envelops ions of lice 
or 0 zs and kills ’em off whole- 
al 2 place of flies 8 
ra en hugs = 3 - | 
qu 1 Ss. € | 
Get the Genuine Hofstra at Drug- | 
gists’ 2 a Grocers’ Guns (loaded) | 
lic; Package, 25c, 50¢ and $1.40. 
lo } t € name the ve l ow gun | 
or y gun is | 
load fro ! 
pac 1 r ey. f 
your h t for 
tria 1 gun, postpaid. 


HOFSTRA MFG. CO., 


42N. Cheyenne. Tulsa, Okla. 
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JENSON’ Ss MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS | 


in 23 ling, pure white pullets, 
Mammoth cockerels, eggs #1.50 per 15: 
$4.50 per 50; 87.00 per 100 Special pens, 1st 

JAMES JENSON 
iowa. 


FISHER’S | MAMMOTH BARRED ROCKS | 


7 years bree 





r 1 
per 15 


> w 
SONS, Newell, 








Egg Farm range flock headed by 
Roya t cockerels; narrow, even 
legs and beaks. 
; 100, $7.00 touen 

guarantee 
Edgewood, Iowa 
\ ergs T arge, 
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The Poultry 
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yultry rai sers are invited to contribute their ex- 
this department. Questions relating to 
be cheerfully answered. 


Fall Chicks 


riber 


pe 


poultry will 











A Missouri subsc writes: 


“TIT am trying to get a good laying 
strain of Brown Leghorns. I have 
hatched some this spring, but as it is 
getting late, I do not wish to set my 
incubator again. Would it pay to set 
it this fall? Do fall pullets lay as well 
as spring pullets? At what time 
should I set my ineubator to hatch fall 


chicks? How many months until fall- 
hatched pullets will lay?” 

An incubator set the first or 
week in August should hatch good 


second 
fall 


chicks. The eggs are usually strongly 
fertile at this season, because th e hens 
have had a rest—if Leghorns can be 
said to rest. Whether or not fall- 


chicks 
condi- 


1ed chicks or late-summer 
fitable depends upon the 
tions for rearing them. If they have 
quarters to.themselves, with the run 
of a stubble field or on the edge of a 
corn field, they make good growth. 
Fall chicks should be brooded long- 
ig chicks. When the spring 
saned, the weather is get- 
and warmer; with the fall 


hatcl 
are pr 











chick is 
ting warmer 


chick it is getting colder and colder. 
The grass and bugs and worms are 
coming on in the spring; in the fall 
the older chickens have eaten the 
range bare and there are no bugs or 
worms to speak of at the time the fall 
chicks are weaned. 

Eggs usually are higher priced in 
the fall than in the spring. All this 


must be considered in setting eggs for 
a fall hatch. Everything depends up- 
on the care one is in a position to give, 
and the room. 

Lice and mites are 
early fall. The grower 
must guard against this. Fall chicks 
should not be used as breeders; kill 
the cockerels for the table. 


especially bad in 
of fall chicks 


Lice on Goslings 


A subscriber writes: 

“I have some hens sitting on goose 
eggs. Can you tell me how to treat 
the hens to rid them of lice and not 
injure the eggs? I used a powder on 
the hens while they were hatching 
chicks, but the eggs didn’t hatch well, 
and I thought perhaps it was the pow- 











der that caused the trouble If the 
goslings have lice, how can I kill the 
lice and not hurt he goslings? I use 
saltv grease on the hens for chicks, 
but have heard that grease will kill 
goslings. Any information will be very 


eceived 
strong pow apt to weal 


the germ in the egg. Persian 





cen 


insect 


aer is 











powder, when fresh, is entire harm- 
less to eggs, but is poisono to lice. 
This is not a patent powder, but a pow 
dered root Druggists keep it, but if 

1 it is worth] We would use this 
on a hen that had lice when set, 
but the best way to handle lousy 
broody he is to clean them of lice 
rst and then set them. Salty grease 
hould also be used on top of the head 





a ier the throat 

r the hen hatches, treat her 
v mercurial ointment. Use a piece 
the size of a pea, and rub it in well 
about the vent. Thoro rubbing in is 
important; if any lumps are left, the 
hen might kill herself by picking it off. 


Salty grease will kill chicks as well as 
goslings if used in excess, but the drop 
or two of melted grease used on top 
of the head and under the throat of 
chicks or goslings will not hurt them. 
When the hen is treated with mercu- 
rial ointment, the lice will not bother 
her young Do not use the ointment 
on a sitting hen. 


Sore Byes i in Ducklings 


A subscriber writes: 


“I have some ducklings that have 
been doing splendidly until the last 
few days. Their eyes get sore, they 


and I think do not 
for this reason. I 


‘m unable to see, 
enough to eat 


See 


get 


give them milk to drink and give them 
a mash of ground grains with green 
food chopped in once a day.” 

-robably the trouble with these 


ducklings comes from giving them milk 
to drink. Ducklings are splashy crea- 
tuers;. milk is gluey. Ducklings, like 
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Sfowe's 





\ ad ay. 
Varnish Color. 
like new. 

You can put it 
next. 
cars over with it. 


it that you are thoroughly 


let about ‘ 
the Painting Cost.’ 





518 EAST 
New York 


THIRD 


Boston Jersey City 


Makes her shine 
like a mapa 


TOP riding around in a dingy ca Lay it up 
Give it a coat of 
It will shine like a 


on one day 
Thousands of car owners have 


Buy a can of it, and if it doesn't do exactly what 
we say it will do, you let us know. 
satished. 
It’s on sale by all Lowe dealers. 
‘That C ar of Mine, How to Ke 


Te [owe Brothers cnpany 


STREET, 


Chicago 


Tavecavacaoecee 


Bent 
A hes Pa 
tS ee 






ates 3 Au itomobile 
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bottle 


the 
aone 


and use car the 





We Wilil see tO 
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p Down 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Atlanta Kansas 





City Minneapolis 
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BUREN 
the old birds, must have something 
liquid at hand when they feed. They 


eat greedily of the mash, and wash it 


down with their drink. When bits of 
mash and milk get in the eyes, the 
chances are good for closed eyes. Give 
them water to drink, deep enough so 


their and 


used 


heads in 
Milk is best 


that they can get 
wash out the eyes 
for mixing the 


mash. 


“How to Prevent ‘White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 


bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
52e to the Walker Remedy Co. A 3 


Iowa, for a box of the r Walko 


Waterloo 


White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose, We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 












chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. -I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful re- 


medy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Ia. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Ww alko will pre- 


vent White Diarrhea. Send 52e for box on our 
guarantee. Your money Saar if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co, A 3, Waterloo, la. 





OTN DY Chicks 







25 Leading Varieties--Safe delivery [a 

wy anteed. Postpaid. One of the largest and best 
uipped hatcheries in U.S. Catalog FREE. 
Miler Poultry Farm, w  Laneaster, Mo. 





X isc SL LAREOT s. 





STOCK and eg 
S Reds, Single 
andottes. White 
White Leghorns, 
Schroeder, St ter, 










Comt 
August 


‘ingle 
7 inner ducks 


VWGGSs from Aye Bros., 


4 Blair, : 
ABY chic ks 











Best grade, heavy laying strains. 

White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns $16 per 100. 

Barred Rocks, Orpingtons #17, Reds #18, postpaid. 

Absolutely best chic ks for the money Catalog 
free, Booth Hatcheries, Clinton, Missouri 
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LEGHORES. 
com B BROWN A os 
if AiWays ives 5 
), $1.50 per 15 Baby chicks, 813.00 per 100. 


a nkeny . iowa 


gress for hatching, from 250 2 year-old Single Comb 


























4 Brown Leghor 8 heavy laying strain, 
mated with prize winning cockerels. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Eggs 85.00 p 1 $3.00 per 50, $1.50 per 
setting. E. Do s 1. lowa 

rat NG’ 8 S.C. W.] rns. World's be 

} eggs 7.5 ), chicks @ ) 
Have ks als » 1 ARR( I 
g fron headed ck - 
a5 1 e $6.00 100 
dvrar rr wa 
QIN mb Wt Legt 1 eggs: snow white 
\ Smit rain a5 t 0. Mra. G Ro 
Belle lowa 
pow Comb Brow Leghorn eggs from fine farm 

\ range flock, 85.50 pe Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville. lowa 
a wt I n ge Simi strair 
. ) 35.0 Ge Ga i) 

—— CH KS. < 8. ( Legho Cir 
cu rs fr I I ‘ I M \ i ‘ 

YET the he Bar rns. All males 

x 1 tk lock f tions are from hens 
with high ¢ record } W forl5; 86 per 10 
Geo. Morrison, I t 4 
QINGI E Comb Wt Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
h f 1 a strain t n farm range, 

5 ges ev Judd 

1g from pl bred 
86.00 per hi indred. 
flock Mrs. 8 B Olson, 
R C. Brown —P ghorn eggs for hat 1 $5.00 per 
e 100, choice farm range. Mrs. Frank Carter, 
Allison, lowa. Rout 

»OSE Comb Br Leghorn eggs, 85.00 per 100 

\ Mrs. John Lane Roberts, Hampton, lowa 
Q! NGLE (¢ Leghorns— Barron stock of 
Nn world cl yers. Eggs, 85.00-10& Baby 
chix. ( bh, Hepburn, Iowa. 

DUCKS. 
BoE F F Indian Ru inner ck and Leghorn eggs, $1.50 
5 yak Grove Poultry Farm, Kell, Ill 











Bis re TT luck ¢ m good laying strain 
H. Pe , Blairstown, lowa 
TERY chol -e Rouen duck eggs, $2.00 for 12 August 
Peterson, Farnhamyille, | a. 





yey blood Pekin duck eggs, \ 

$1.50 setting. Mary Stinoge 

YEKIN duck egg oi 
Kensett, low 





Antwerp breed, 
Lohrville, lows. 


son 
pHonot 'GHBR El White 
each. Mra. R 
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This special factory-run, low- 
price is the same for one or i 
you bought the whole 15,000. 











15,000 run 
size isthe best all arou 
size—our biggest seller 
Has all our latest 1919 
improvements. Skims close. 
Easy to run and clean. Every 
drop of milk gets fall «kim- 
ming force of the bow]. Sold on 
180 milking tests too. 


Write for 
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That's what 
we have. Not 
only good in 
Hit Ni appearance but 
4 + modern in im- 
provements, such 
as clincher later- 
iT) als, solid anchoring, 
\ rot-proof staves. 100% 
perfect in keeping ensil- 
age without waste. 
We bought our material, the 
finest ever, at the right time, at 
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t , right prices. That's why we 

Hi li] 4 1 can offer you the biggest bar- 

He LE gain of: the year. Lower prices 

7 fT ii} right now in proportion than 

Hi] iI} mill 1 any other im: 1 + _.cn teins 

( } put on your 

Hi || a il We Tovay. Get our terms, also 

| club ‘oar early buyer’ + 

iN on, which means 

HH) | i] a 1H] nd ny ae Addresa 

nee Des Mot pures 81.04 Mra.Co. 
—— 404N. ¥. Avo. Des Moines, 

Se 
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AMERICAN F 


aan SILOS! 


A Standard for Years 


Thousands in use. More being sold than ever. 
The American way of construction is 
stronger. Guaranteed. Built with curved, 
hollow Flint Tile blocks. Flint Tile cuts 
— Lasts forever. Most economical. 
° expense or upkeep. 


CLIMAX ENSILAGE CUTTER 
cuts faster with less power; inward shear 
cut, thin straight knives. Channel steel 
construction. enton Free Trial. Write 
today for free catalog and lower prices on 

Silos, Ensilage Catters, Building Tile. 
Address Dept.[.-7, —Nearest Office. 
ee Ww. Ww, COATES COMPANY 
5 Kansas City St. Louis Sioux City Omshs 

Des Moines Oklaboma City 
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belle Oats and Riek for Soiling Crop. 


Soiling Crops for the Dairy Cow 


Three things against the 
milk-producing ability of the dairy 
cow in July and August of the usual 
summer. Hot weather, flies and feed 
shortage, both in quantity and quality, 
combine to lower the production of 
milk from the average herd. 

For the first trouble, the dairyman 
can do nothing; for the second, he can 
do a little; for the third, he can be- 
come almost absolute master of the 
situation. 

If he has good blue gr pasture, 
plenty of it, and a good summer, there 
will be no worry at a! the score of 


conspire 


rass 





on 


plenty of feed and of the right succu- 
lence. If he has a silo for summer 
feeding, he is safe also 

However, in a great many cases, 


pastures have a habit of running short 
in the dry period of late summer, and 
silos for summer feeding are not com- 
mon enough to furnish much support 
in that way. silo especially adapted 
for summer feeding has to be smaller 
in diameter than the other type, costs 
more per unit of capacity, and wastes 
more feed by spoiling. While often 
good business for a big dairyman, a 
summer silo is ordinarily impractical 
for the man with the small herd. 

The use of soiling crops is the only 
other feasible alternative if the pro- 
duction of the herd is to be kept up. 
Now that the importance of keeping 
cows in the habit of persistent milking 
is appreciated, there is very little 
tendency to permit the spring freshen- 
ing cow to drop off in production thru 





under feeding during the summer peri- 
Crop. Area 
(acres) 
Alfalfa, first cutting 1—-2 
Oats and Canadian field peas 1 
Oats and Canadian field peas.| 1—2 
Alfalfa, second cutting ; 1—2 
Oats and Canadian field peas.| 1—2 
Amber cane ne 1 
Amber cane 1 
Amber cane 1 
od. With the cow that freshens in the 
fall, the logic of ample feeding is a 
little less clear. 
Very often a cow due to freshen in 
early fall comes to the annual rest 
period about the same time the feed 


shortage occurs. It is the easiest thing 


then to shut off feed almost entirely 
and save what little succulent feed is 
available for the cows that are still 
milking. The folly of this practice has 
been pretty clearly shown by a good 
many recent experiments. The period 
when a cow is drv is one of the most 
important times of the year. She is 
nourishing the foetus in order to as 
sure the dropping of a good calf, and 
is building up her own body so that 
she will have some reserve body fat 
to draw on during the milking period. 

In either case, then, feed of good 


quality and succulence should be avail 


able during the short pasture season 
Soiling crops are the only method of 
furnishing this, but in spite of this 


fact, the practice is not much resorted 
to in this part of the country. 
There are several rea for 
The main objection is on the ground 
of the labor required The Iowa ex- 
periment station estimates that for a 
partial soiling system for a forty-cow 
herd, the labor of two men and one 
team for two hours daily will be re- 
quired. It is difficult also to get a good 


this 


sons 


furnish a constant supply of 
feed. Feeding of the green stuff. 
cially if it is wet, requires a good deal 
of care 

For some farmers these 
will to be sufficient to prevent 
any attempt at using a soiling system. 


green 


seem 


er states were not of much assistance 
here. The leguminous crops were not 
especially well adapted for soiling pur- 
and‘except for the second cut- 
ting of alfalfa, came too early to be 
of much help in the dry period when 
soiling crops are of most assistance. 

Amber seemed to make the 
best record of any crop used. It gave 
a heavy vield—averaging twelve tons 
of green feed per acre, and cost only 
$2.25 per ton as production expense. 
The cows relished it, and it was avail- 
able for use at the most critical period 
of the summer. 


poses, 


cane 





| 


Oats and Canadian field peas made 
an excellent early soiling crop. From 
five to ten tons of green feed per acre 
were secured at a cost varying from 
$2.50 to $5. 

The bulletin gives the following sug- 
gestive outline for soiling crops. with 
an area suitable for a herd of fifteen 
cows, ten acres of pasture also being 
available: 


Approximate dat 
of sowing. 


Approximate date 
of harvesting. 


June 10-20 
June 15-July 5. 
June 30-July 10. 
July 5-15. 

July 10-25 


Previous year 
April 5 
i, | 
Previous year. . 

May 5 





eS bs 60s 6 am July 20-August 20. 

SE Ee: sw ibaa wae August 15-Sept. 20. 

eee Sept. 10-Oct. 15. 
Amber cane was seeded at the rate 


of from 70 to 90 pounds of seed per 
acre. Some difficulty was found in 
handling the crop on account of the 
thick growth. If not too thick, a small 
grain binder will cut it. Oats and 
field peas were seeded at the rate of 
11%, bushels of oats and 1% bushels 
of peas per acre. 

From present seasonal indications, 


it would seem that pastures are likely 
to hold out better than usual this vear. 
Probably only the last half of the soil- 
ing system will be of much interest to 
corn belt dairymen if a late, wet spring 
is in order. In such case, the seedings 
of amber cane may be the only ones 
As a substitute for the last 
seeding of cane, the station ggests 
the use of millet or sweet corn. 

Soiling crops are best fed in the 
barn. There is more wastage in the 
pasture, ‘and not enough saving of la- 
bor to balance. Where some pasture 
is available, feeding twice a day at the 
rate of from 40 to 70 pounds per cow 
has been found advisable. 

The feed must be cut every day. Cut- 
ting two days’ feed at a time saves 
work, but it makes fermented feed and 
consequent digestive troubles Wet 
feed should be used in smaller amounts 
than normal, and care should be taken 
to see that soil particles are not 
scraped up by the rake and dumped 


used 


} 
su 


system of crop succession in order to ! in the manger with the feed. 


May If 





espe- 


objections 


For others, with more labor or more 
valuable cows, the use of a soiling 
plan will prove nseful. 

A recent bulletin of the Iowa experi- 
ment station, No. 187, gives a detailed 
account of experiments with soiling 
crops. It was found that a great many 
crops that had proved of value in oth- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Kreso Dip No.1 | 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 
PROTECT YOUR PROCFITs 
BY KEEPING 


All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical, 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a2 1 2. 





- i ert 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virwlent 
hog-cholera virus in 5 minutes by conta 
FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or h 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, et 

We will send you a booklet w 


to build a hog wallow, which w 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you a booklet or v 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 


Animal Industry Peiirhnent of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








1919 











sture - 5 roof 
Tn tile 


ordinary 





AEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO, 
‘05 Main St., Adel, lowe 
Also mfrs. o ft 
“*lowa’s Standar 
















The STANDARD__. 
Automatic Engine Driven 
Cream Separator 


Capac ity, 800 Ibs. or 











ll Eve © 

i rank ne ts 

all dairies, gets 19-100 

per cent of all the cre Up 
to- ‘date compact rable 

tasy & start anc rate 

1-2H, P., 1 * 

“ar d will rv ber 

or grind ‘ an 

ed against me de. 

fects and constr Neight 

complete 157 tbs 
Write for full deser and 


pecial sale price to 
Standard Separator Co., 
ilwaukee, Wis. 








DICKEY GLAZED TILE SILOS 
“The Fruit Jar of the Field.” 
SPECIAL pk +. a oa those whe 
W. S. DIGKEY GLAY MF6. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Macomb, Ill., Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 








Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price fist 
301-303 Peari St., SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














Lump Jaw 


The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’ s Actinoform 


Sold for $2.60 (war tax paid) a bottle 
under a positive guarantee since 1896— 1 r 
money refunded tf it fails, Write today for 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
A book of 197 pages and 67 filustrations. It is FREE. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Unien Stock Yards, cuaealt 


LUMBER 


MILLWORK and genera! building materia 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. —o— even consider bayiee until you t 
us complete list of what you n d have our € — 


FAR return ME Rr Fat +7 a BER the "CO. 


FAR iME RS LU 


The Engine That Breathes 


The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cylinder. No 
water or fans. Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third lees fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs. 
on the market. All 
sizes on skids or tritks. @ADE BROS. MFO. 
CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Iows- 
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MIXER ON YOUR FARM 


ean save many times the cost of 

ion Farm Concrete Mixer on a 

nall jobs. What is more, you 
io the work when you please, in 
rwise idle time. It is made espe- 
ally for farm use, and will handle 
large jobs as well as small. With a 










SHELDON "re CONCRETE MIXER § 


you can, at lowest possible cost, build 
your 






Concrete Feeding Floors, 
ations, Walks, Posts, Tanks or 
Sheldon Mixers mix 3 cubic 
t a batch; have continuous 
ve, Clutch pulley, easy tilt- 




















ri 
ing harge, handy dumping lever 
and sand-proof bearings. No other 
mixer excels its Quality of work. No 
other mixer approaches its wonder- 
fully low price. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today 
My catalog fully describes all typesof Sheldon 
Mixers, and gives all of the remarkably low 
s. It tells how you can build a Sheldon 
Pixer yourself, and telis you ¢ lot you ought to 
ow ete work. It’s FREE. Get 


SHELDON MFG. CO. 
Box G6S7 NEHAWKA, NEB. 


ie 










































Ship Your Wool 


: to the 
‘National Wool Warehouse 


—& Storage Company 


This wool growers selling agency, owned 
* and controlled by sheepmen, will give your clip 
s individual attention and will render you sep- 
5 erate account of sale. 


:We Advance 35¢ Per Pound 


farm wools to all shippers using our 
ht draft attached to the original R. 
of Lading. 


‘Our Low Handling Charges 
:2o¢ Per Pound Covers, s7ading. 


storage, insur- 
s ance and selling. If sales are not made within 























ad lots and shipping under one name, to 
ce freight charges. Retain the individ- 
ower’s marks on each clip. Shippers 





. ual g 
pare invited to witness the grading of their 


« wool atour Warehouse. The Illinois Agricul- 
: tural Association and The Iowa Wool Growers 
* Association have contracted with us to handle 
$ their wools collected by county agents or other 
* representatives. 


Write us today for further particulars 
NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE COMPANY 
: 4300 South Robey St. Chicago, Ill 


IG. CU 


IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


% fe 
. A © 
ne—longest rec- 


ord — strongesi guarantee. joose your own 
terms, Nocut in quality, but a big cut in price 
for quick action. Write for new cut-price cata- 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED, H. WITTE, Pres. 

_. WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1536 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
1536 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$420 Extra Profit 


A» .GALLON 


am of Middleton, Mo., says in 
thet $30 worth of lkoline made 
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2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 
Stationary, Portable org 
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Sst ® coast say the same thing. 
Hustles Heavy Hogs to Market 
Hs t e of a little booklet that tells all about 
— (buttermilk made better for feeding) and 
a nf accoruing to directions it costs but 2c a 
ee Makes hors and poultry digest their feed— 
83 meand money. Ask for free copy of booklet 

ad cr thirty day trial offer. 
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New Iowa Dairy Legislation 

Imitation ice and imitation 
evaporated milk will be so classified 
and sold hereafter in Iowa. If the 
consumer wants imitation stuff, he 
may have it, but it will now be as im- 
possible for the manufacturers of the 
substitute to fool his eve as it has been 


cream 








impossible to deceive his stomach with 
the imitation product. 

The new Iowa dairy law provides 
that imitation ice cream or ev ed 
milk may be kept, used or served in 
public places only upon condition that 
the proprietor cr person in charg 
shall display and kee) : ost 


ed a card opposite each table, counter 


or other place where guests are 
served. The card shall be white, at 
least ten by fourteen inches in size, 


and the words “Imitation Evaporated 
Milk Used Here,” in black Roman let- 
ters no less than three inches in height 
and two inches in width will stare the 
prospective purchaser in the face. 

Oleomargarine advertising receives 
a blow, in the provisio. that the words 
“butter,” “creamery” or “dairy”, or 
the use of any words, symbols or rep- 
resentations commonly employed in 
the sale of butter, may not be used 
in connection with the sale of butter 
substitutes. 


April Prices for Market Milk 


The variation in prices for market 
milk is one of the most marked fea- 
tures of the reports on the subject. In 
price paid by the consumer, price re- 
ceived by the producer, and the 


dis- 


tributer’s margin, each city seems to 
have its own rules Whether these 
variations in price coincide with the | 


variations in the cost of production 
and distribution seems in many 
more than doubtful. 

The Aprii prices quoted below are in 
cents per quart, and are for milk de- 
livered f. o. b. citv. The data is from 
the report of the Federal Bureau of 
Markets: 


cases 








Market. lo x 

5 & | = 

Es| 2 
eae are 6.8 | 6.2 
Des Moines ........ ee ae 6.7 
re er ee ere | 6. 6.0 
UN Sf aa cn scavaes | 8.6 6.0 
OE AO o's win iinan ne oe | §2 6.8 
Minneapolis ........ re aye | 5.6 
Philadelphia ........ ant. OP 5.4 
on i ee | 7.49 7.11 








The European Dairy Shortage 


A decrease in France of 1,500,000 
dairy cattle from an original number 
of 6,000,000; a ioss of half of Bel- 
gium’s million; a reduction in Den- 
mark of 300,900 from her pre-war 
1,300,000 head of dairy stock, and a 
slightly larger decrease in Italy, make 
up a grand total of 2,500,000 less dairy 
cattle in Europe than before the war, 
according to Professor C. W. Larson, 
of the federal dairy division. 

In numbers this is impressive, and 
would lead offhand to the belief that 
a market for American dairy cattle 
and for American dairy products would 
exist for some time. Actually, accord- 
ing to Professor Larson, the stock 
killed off has been in each country the 
least profitable, so that the loss in 
dairy products is not nearly so great 
relatively as the loss in stock. The 
federal official states that it will be 
but a comparatively short time in those 
countries outside of the Central Pow- 
ers before normal production will be 
reached. 





Holsteins Lead Iowa Contest 
Associations 


The last monthly report of the high 
cows in each of nine testing associa- 
tions in lowa gives the Holsteins five 
of the leading positions. A Maxwell 
Farm Holstein leads the state, with a 
pure-bred Jersey second. The pure- 
breds take the first eight places, leav- 
ing the last place to the only grade to 
qualify. The Holsteins have five pure- 
breds and one grade on the honor roll; 
the Guernséys, two; the Jerseys, one, 
and the Short-horns, one. 


WALLACES’ FARM 
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in six months 


A Purina Pig Chow user at Hyland, Ohio, — 


recently sent the Purina Mills a photo of four hogs, farrowed February 
This 


10, 1918, which August 15, 1918, averaged 250 Ibs. six 


months’ gain of 250 lbs. was possible because 


Purina Pig Chow 


furnishes the elements for quick growth, big 
frame, abundant flesh and fat. This combina- 
tion sends the hog 


To Market 30 Days Sooner 
Write for free ““Hog and Steer Book.*’ 
your dealer for Purina Pig Chow and put some 


on 







See 


hogs on test. 


Sold in checkerboard bags only 


PURINA MILLS 


Ralston Purina Co., Prop. 
994 Gratiot St. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
































' SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 


| will replace your magneto with more dependable ignition. 


| If you intend running your car another season, rehabilitate 
your motor with Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition. Its big, hot, per- 
| fectly synchronized spark assures cat owners maximum touring possi- 
iE bilities in power and speed. From slowest motor speed to maximum 
[| the spark of an Atwater Kent System maintains an evenness of size and 
intensity that increases power, reduces gear shifting and motor stalling, 
facilitates starting and saves gas. Send for booklet. 


There’s a Special Atwater Kent 
System for Tractor Use 




















make and 
model of car or 
tractor 
iE when 
IE! requesting 
IE literature. 


| Please name 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





TNT TMNT 





TYPE CC ‘ 

For Magneto Replacemene 
articularly adapted to 

Maxwell and Overland cars 


ATWATER KENT MFG. WORKS Philadelphia 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 4955 STENTON AVENUE 
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FOR SALE 


Ewell | 
Stock Farm 


1200 acres rich blue grass land, 
operated for 50 years as stock farm. 
Best watered, equipped and im- 
proved stock and grain farm in the 
South. Income in 1918 between 
$30,000 and $40,000. Price $125 
per acre. Immediate possession, 
including growingcrops. For de- 
tailed description and blne print 
and other particulars write 


FIGEURS REALTY CO., Columbia, Tenn. 











lowa’s Best Bargain 


480 acres, Woodbury County, 2 miles from 
railroad station, 25 miles from Sioux City. 
All valley land. Well improved and well 
drained. A real producer. All choice 
plow land. Fenced and cross fenced. 
Price for short time only $175.00. One- 
third cash March Ist, 1920. Balance 10 
years at 5%. You will like this farm. 
See it at once. 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Sioux City, la. 











383-Acre Michigan Farm, $4000 
Farm Equipment Inciuded 


On improved road, near enterprising R. R. town. 
Level loam fields, clay subsoil, cut two tons hay the 
acre: 50-cow Page wire-fenced pasture, spring- 
watered; milk, cream sold door; home-use wood, 
abundant fruit. Income last year, $2340. Good house, 
rebullt two years ago, two large stock barns, ice, 
poultry, bog houses. Retiring owner makes low 
price, $4000; easy terms, and quick buyer gets farm 
implements, including new binder, etc. Details page 
77. Catalog Bargains 19 States; copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 312R. Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 





“Come to Mahnomen County, the Gar. 
den Spot of Minnesota” 

Several thousand acres of the best diversified farm- 
ing land In the Northwest. Rich, mellow, black soil 
two feet deep, with yellow clay subsoll Absolutely 
no sand, stone or gumbo. Good water, schools and 
roads. Elegant, smooth, rolling prairie land and 
improved farms Write 





Mahnomen, Minn. 


McGRATH LAND CO., 
Map, price and typewritten descrip- 
tion of exceptionally weil located 

ae tracts of clover land in Marinette 

county. In writing, be sure to state what acreage 
you might want, and whether you have any property 
that would have to be sold before you could pur- 
chase land. These specia! bargain tracts are going 
fast. Write today. SHIDMORE LAND CO... 
207. Marinette, Wisconsin. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms 61,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen on Couaty investment Co., lola, Kansas 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND 60., __ Witmer, Minneseta 


‘First Class Wi Wild Land 


On creek, only four miles Luck in settled region, 
at enap price of #20 per acre—terme to suit Heavy 
maple and oak timber, proof of the fine sot! will 
make a fine farm. Woung men! Here's your 
chance! BAKER, G83, St. Croix Falis, Wis. 














r AKRDWOOD CUT. ov KR LAND, SILT 
oam, ciay eub-sol! Neither sandy nor grave! 
Close to town, good roads, good schools. In the heart 
of the dairy country You deal directly with the 
owners. No agents and no commissions. Easy terms. 
Write for map and booklet No. 10. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land De partme nt, Stanley, Wisconsin. 


Farm Land at the Foothills of the Ozarks 


WITHIN A RADIUS OF SO MILES OF ST. LOUIS. Write us for partt- 
culars about our farms, ranging from 20 to 400 acres, at 
$15 to #250 peracre. Nicely situated, climate healthy, 
water good, churches, echools Access to good mar- 
kets. Farmers & Merchants Bank, Pacific, Mo 


HOMESTEAD RELINQUISHMENTS 





in the land of clover. Also school lands, state jands 
and cut-over timber land for sale. If interested, 
write atonce. L. L. SPAFFORD, D, Falls ¢ ty, Neb 


WANTED TO BUY 


From the owner, two well improved farms, all leve 
black corn land, one 80, the other 120 acres, in south 
central lowa. State cash price 

A. DSeBOR »D. Ainsworth, Howa 


200-Acre Improved Farm ae ewe 


innesota corn belt, 
Has good house, large barn, other buildings. Land 
all cultivated. Price #110 pe r acre FARMERS 
LAND ¢ omMP ANY, Palace Bidg , Minne apolis, Mina. 
7 SAL rE 

miles 

acre 
Price. 


Ql IRE, 


« hotce 160 acres, four and one-half 

from Highmore, South Dakota Every 

good farm land, 80 acres under cultivation 

640.00 per acre. Call or address KALPH 
Highmor e, South Dakota. 


’ 
lowa Farmer, Attention! | car se! you forme, 
twoforone. No agents, no trades. Write now 
Dr. M. S. Reynolds, Vates Center, Khan. 


1 can sell you farms, 


\ ’ WYOMING FARMS. For detailed description 
and prices of good improved farms, write 
owner. E H. Wade, : 2514 Thomes Bt., ¢ he yenne, Wyo. 
Smooth, black corn 


IOWA FARM land, #100 to #175 per 


acre. Get large list 
Spaulding ao Donnell, 


Elma, 
, RITE me for a free ist of Minne PBOLA farm 
lands among the lakes and woods N. E. JON- 
DAHL » Cass Lake, Minnesota, De pt. W 
Fer SALK—a bargain. SSO acre r= 
Will rent for #3,000 cash. HOWARD SNYDER, 


lowa 








Owner, Box 357, Canton, Mies 


Fresh From the Country | 





IOWA. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, May 8th.—Clear 
this morning, after heavy rain Tuesday. 
Very little sunshine for eight or ten days; 
nights cool Up till today we have had 


corn planting weather. Many 
have started. Oats, hay and 
land greening up. Fine spring for 


unfavorable 
planters now 
pasture 





grass seed. Considerable complaint of 
poor luck with pigs Weather was hard 
on little chicks. Corn now $1.60; oats, 64 
cents; eggs, 40 cents; hogs, $19.75 and up. 
Hay scarcest ever; this forced stock on 
pastures early. The cloudy, cool, damp 
weather has held fruit back; bloom is 
well set, just beginning to open out. Not 
many colts. Horses are the lowest priced 
stock on the farm; cause, autos, tractors 
and trucks—autos on every farm.—D. 
Rininger 

Henry County, (se) Iowa, April 24th.— 
Probably Henry county never saw a bet- 
ter crop year than last, and 1919 has 
started auspiciously Winter grain came 


thru with practically no winter killing, 
and is so far forward now that many are 
predicting a June wheat harvest Its 
rankness in many fields is a problem, and 
it will be a miracle if some does not 
lodge before filling time Well-cared-for 
blue grass pastures are coming to the 
front and are the envy of our neighbors 


and friends who visit this county from the 
north and west. Small grain seeding here 


is complete, while much remains to be 
sown farther west on the Burlington and 
in the northern part of the state. A good 
start has been made in getting ready for 
the corn crop. While the apple bloom will 
probably be under normal, yet we have 
a fair apple prospect and a very good 
pear and plum prospect. All in all, we call 
the season a little early and ‘‘all right so 
far.’ From the front, 1919 looks as good 
as 1918, but of course there are eight 
months more.—Don E. Fish. 
Grundy County, (c) Iowa, May 2d 


The weather 
er disagreeable 


the past week has been rath- 
to make any progress with 


field work. Grain all up and out of the 
ground, and plowing for corn is the order 
of the day. Early potatoes mostly plant- 


ed, and gardens looking good, altho fruit 


trees make slow progress. Winter wheat 
came thru in fine shape, and a large acre- 
age; also young clover never looked bet- 
ter Pastures are better or farther ad- 
vanced for the time of year than ever be- 
fore; most of the cattle were put out by 
the middle of April Lots of cattle on 
feed yet for immediate shipment. \ few 


put in for next summer. Stockers selling 
for $11.50. Hogs have a good price; quite 
a few old ones yet. Some complain of 
losing young pigs, which come dead; the 
blame is mostly put on the ‘‘flu”’ last win- 


ter. Corn is selling for $1.60, and old hens 
for 30 cents a pound—some price! Hired 
help plentiful.—Gustav Treimer. 
Montgomery County, (sw) Iowa, April 
27th.—Too much wet weather is causing 
the farmers to get behind with their 
work Last week, edpociany the latter 
part, was too cold for vegetation. Winter 
wheat is from four to ten inches high. 
Oats are up, and cover the ground. Clo- 
ver, timothy and alfalfa that hase been 
sown this spring are doing finely Some 
complaint of not having much luck with 
pigs Old alfalfa is growing fast: from 
four to eight inches high Cattle are 
mostly out on pasture.—W. J. Adams. 
Louisa County, (s) Iowa, May 5th.—We 
have had three weeks of almost continu- 
ous rainy weather. Very little field work 
done during this time Rains getting 
heavier and the ground is soaked and run- 
ning over; drain tile running full. A good 
time to tell whether more tile are needed 
Farmers are being much delayed with 
their work, and many fields will be too 
wet to work for some time. Grass is get- 
ting a good start Fall wheat looking 
good Quite a number of tractors being 


unusual amount of sickness 
Many report poor luck with 
Very few colts raised in this 
locality If prevailing conidtions continue 
much longer, it will -be a hindrance to 
the corn crop, and perhaps not a full 
can be put as a large percent- 
age of the ground is not plowed, and if 
plowed too wet 
tho recent frosts 
Potato planting 
to excessive rains. On 
are much de- 


bought An 
among stock. 


spring pigs 





acreage n 





plowed must be 
Fruit prospects 
may have hurt 
not all done, owing 
the whole, farm operations 
layed.—C, S. Duncan 
Pottawattamie (w) 
5th—We are about three we 
with farm work Some haven't 
plowed vet Fall wheat looks great, and 
a bigger acreage than usually. Less corn 
will be put in than Oats are about 
a normal pig crop. will be 
average. Fat hogs 
Lots of grass seed 
Our county agent had 
$4,000 worth of seed.— 


soon 
rood, 


some. 


County Iowa, May 


behind 


eks 
farmers 


usual, 
acreage The 
quite a bit below the 
are getting 
sown this spring 
shipped in over 
H. L. E 
Hamilton 
W e are 
all in 
finely 


pe ople 


scarce 


County, 
. 


having lots of 


(c) Iowa, May 6th.— 
rain. Small grain 
Pig seems to be coming on 
but many as usual. Most 
want to raise mules now. Lots of 
but too wet to plow 
going on pasture,— 


| 


crop 


not so 


corn ground to plow 
Some 
Naylor. 


now. 
J. W, 


stock 
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The 


onareh bitten 
Built for Your Work 


Plows, 
Plants, 
Cultivates, 
Harvests, 
Threshes, 
Cuts Silage, 
Pumps, Saws, 
Hauls— 

Etc. 


The Year ’Round Power Plant 


All tractors will work at some of the jobs—in some places— 
part of the time—but the MONARCH will work at all o/ 
them—wili go anywhere—work anywhere—all the time 
The pulley is located in most convenient get-at-able posi- 
tion on right side of tractor. Easy to line up and keep belt 
tight. Has full rated power and operates economically 0: on 
Kerosene. One examination will convince you of its powe ) 
advantages in your work. 
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Everlasting 
Manganese Steel Tread 


Flat tread of manganese steel is practically everlasting. Flat 4. 
tread gives 10 times the ground grip of the round whee! i 
tractor with but a fraction of the weight. Can run between 
corn rows in cultivating and not pack the ground. Littl 
Lightfoot 12-7 H. P. 50 inches high and 52 inches wide with 
1400 pounds pull works right up to trees in orchards and 





. re 
Ce 


, 




















into fence corners. Neverslip 20 H. P.-12 H. P. pulls three y 
plows in breaking and 50-18 H. P. pulls four plows. VF 
MONARCHS are built for work—work—work—through ‘i 
mud—sand—gravel—up hills—across ditches—anywhere. |i “* 
you want a steady—tireless worker get a Monarch Tractor. , 
Write for booklet and prices. 3 

ee : . 
Some few gooc } 
jocatities il | Monarch Tractor Ge., | 
open. rite 4 
for proposi- 105 First St., ! 
tion. 6 
nam Watertown, Wisconsin. fi 
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Western Canada for 
years has helped to fe ‘4 
the world—the same resp 
. bility of production still rests upon her. 
While high prices for Grain, Cattle and Sheep 
are sure to remain, price of land is much below its value. 
Land capable of yielding 20 to 45 bush- 
els of wheat to the acre can be had on 
easy terms at from $15 to $30 per 
acre—good grazing land at much less. 
Many farms paid for from a cinghe year’s crop. Raising 
cattle, sheep and hogs brings equal success. The Government 
encourages farming and stock raising. Railway and 
Land Co’s. offer unusual inducements to Home Seek- 
ers. Farms may be stocked by loans at moderate interest. 
Western Canada offers low taxation, good markets and ship- 
ping; free schools, churches and healthful climate. 
For particulars as to reduced railway rates, location of land. i! 
trated literature, etc., apply to Supt. of Immig., Ottawa, Car 
M. J 202 W. Fifth St.. Des Moines, lows 
W. V. BENN 200, | Neb 
R. A. GARRETT, "811 Jackson St., St. Mi finn. 
Canadian Government Age 
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We 


North Dakota Stock Farm for Sale 


To close an estate, farm of 2325 acres in 8. E. corner of N. Dakota. Complete as tot lings 
and fences. 600 acres under plow—1350 acres in blue grass pasture. Batance in meadows which 
cut 450 tons of hay. Good shelter, running spring water and timber in each pasture. 

Farm now carries 300 grade Short-Horn cattle. 35 horses and 250 sheep. One of the bes! wo 
farms in North Dakota. Forty yearsinthe family. Write for descriptive matter. 


J. A. POWER, Executor, Mgr. Leonard, North Dakota 


ONTAN 


crops by ordinary farming methods. 
irrigation, splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You can do better ! 
the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; terms easics* 
Free information and prices sent on request. Address 











THE JUDITH BASIN | 
Offers exceptional opportunities. e 
farmer, stockman and investor. ‘ure 

Harvest every year—not once ina while. *° 


n 





THE COOK.REYNOLDS COMPANY. Box D 1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA. 
‘ae 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hardin County, (n) Iowa, May 6th.— 
i: , ng very unfavorable weather 
i 1estly plowed, and f% 


r wheat is loo 
and grass seeding 


M. Kelsey. 





do- 








i ry County, (sw) Iowa, May 9. 
fons 0 n have fallen, and the weath- 
- s r cold. No corn “dl 





has been a most back- 





@todate. This 

a e for farm work, and mig 

vost be determined at the end of the 
s crop year that is no “topper.” 


ar as . 
o kind of weather is apparently gen- 
central producing section of 
Arthur Nelson. 





NEBRASKA, 

County, (c) Neb., April 224.— 
nore moisture than there was 
and the prospect for good pas- 
ausing a demand for feeding 
cations are for a large acre- 
rn and small grain, with a me- 
crop.—S. D. L. 
» County, (w) IiL, April 30th 
ns could not be better than they 
i here at the present time. Very 
on feed, but farmers have had 
ess with spring pigs. More cows 
than usual. Great demand for 
D 
unty, (n) Neb., 





May 7th.—Farm 
iyed by excessive moisture 
of small grain completed. and 
x of corn will soon be general. The 
for crops is good. Wild hay and 
ire in good shape, and the out- 
Holt county is great. Acreage of 
i of oats, rye and corn will b> 
nd possibly above. More spring 
than usual. Prices of hay are 
but very little wi!l be fed to 
as most cattle are in pastures. 
rket for hay in stack is $15 per 
in erib, $1.50, and oats at bin. 

r bushel; wheat elevator, $2.05; 





pas 
ook for 





rve, $ cream at station or creamery, 
) to cents per pound of butter-fat 
eggs, 38 cents per dozen; sorghum seed, $2 
to $2.50. Sorghum for feed is now gener- 


and is a profitable crop.— 


Alex. R. Wertz. 


ally raised, 








ILLINOIS. 
McDonough County, (n) IIL, May 7ta.— 
sa looking fine here. A little too 
the past few days for corn 


much rain 
plantir Ground in good shape and ready 


not quite up to last year.—W. M 





County, (w) Til, May 7th 
Ha e rain last night, which did a 
ount of damage Some corn 
1 all ground plowed. Wheat 











Ever 
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t 
D y n) Il i - 
s r nearly V k, € y 
¢ s gettit ty 
8 \ rm pian e ¥ 
1 (ec) Ill I St 
eather is ¢ 
1 acrea ri oO W 
s g nd is wor 1 
\ la r of 1 
Tos é t lid i 
~ oO 
Oo ? rs’ } nas 
8 I 1 yet 





MINNESOTA. 





nw) Minn., April 11t! 
Had snow on the 7th. Ground \y 
j lone vet Has b 
x k or ten days Clea 
ve may get into the fields 
d ’} W | I i 
£ of Vv at ut in 
by ermit Seeding will 
weeks later than last yea 





thru the winter in fine shay 


F County, (s) Min: \pril 1 
—F, nditions heré ar very 
W S spring Very little seeding 
2 Rain nearly every day. Will 
of wheat very n } 
st impassable, and ha 





r except a few days at a 











I h corn going to market 
ve. rs are buying corn to feed 
. demand will take all the corn 
\ sent to m: st, and 
=r 5 a BE. Sparks 
I ty, (sw) Minn., April 16th.— 
Another riod of rain and snow No 
~~" of late. Almost no grain seed- 
fd. Roads bad. Much of the untiled 
a S under water. Pastures getting 
sree harles H. Carlson. 
— County, (nw) Minn., May 2d.— 
ay 


weather for spring work. A big 


a f wheat going to be seeded this 
nd more potatoes will be planted 
us r 


Not many colts, as horses are 














cheap. 
Cattle 


number 
Butter 


About the 
are doing 


usua 
fin 









cents per pound; eggs, 36 cents p 
en; cream, 17 cents per pint; milk, 8 
per quart. It has been cold at n 





frost alnrost every night, but is w 
up now.—L. E. Olson. 
Martin oCunty, (s) Minn., May 
Seeding very backward spring 
all in by the 25th of April. 


rarming 











sow yet. Cold andr n 
Average spring pig crop 
eattle or hogs on feed. Corn, $1.3 


62 cents; eggs, 38 cents; butter 

eents for March. Feed and hay 

Hay $40, mostly shipped .—M. H. S 
Brown County, (s) Minn y 











Fields are very wet, and many 1 
seeding oats. Another big rain last it- 
urday, May 3d, that will put a to 





field operations for a day or two. Many 
early spring pigs have died from being 
shut up too long. About the usual num- 
ber being farrowed. Very little corn left 
on the farms Plenty of good seed corn. 
No hay to be had, and pastures are very 
slow in starting because of the cold 
weather.—J. S. C. 

Wilkin County, (w) Minn., May 5th.— 
Weather and soil conditions are favorable 
and seeding is nearly done. Some plow- 
ing being done for corn and potatoes. 
Early sown grain is showing green A 
large acreage of wheat sown. A lesser 
acreage of potatoes being planted than 
usual. The outlook for hay arfti pasture 
is poor, about 75 per cent of an average 
for this season of the year, owing to 
lack of rain in April. Stock of all kinds 
wintered well, and are going on pasture 
in good condition. There is a good report 
f,lambs, calves and pigs, but few 
—H. M. G. 

Murray County, 
It has been rainy 
Today is the fifth 
about ‘one-half to 


colts. 


5th.— 
here. 


(sw) Minn., 
nearly every day 
day of May, and only 
three-fourths of the 
grain has been sown. A quite large acre- 
age of wheat has been sown, but not 
much barley. There is no pasture as yet, 
and hay is selling at $40 per ton, and 
hard to get at that Just a couple of 
years ago it sold for from $5 to $10, but 
nearly all the lake lands were broken up 
for flax last year, and consequently hay 
is scarce. Corn is $1.50 per bushel; oats, 
62 cents; barley, $1.05; eggs, 40 cents; 


egg 
butter-fat, 62 cents. A farms 


May 





good many 








have changed hands and been sold this 
spring at $150 to $195 per acre, an in- 
crease of $50 over a year ago. Farms are 
renting at $5 to $6 per acre, and two- 
fifths on shares. Registered cattle and 
h are in great demand, and a great 
many new herds have been started the 


~ason.—M. T. 


Nelson 


past se 






































Lyon County, (sw) Minn., May 8th.— 
Still wet and cold. nl ; to 
mall grain seeding fi s coun- 
Dozens of farmers ve not bi able 
oO ¢ seedi ground is too cold 
) nt ¢ eat is four inches 
} > still buying auto- 
m Much complaint 
f f ind values 
§ oin ss of bad 
V the \ lo Belgian 
bankers buying t is for 
e. It rumored that ur ving 
peo who are coming from Belgium. 
ot of ch r in the st n par 
ri th count j 319 1 r, 60 
( Si ¢ s, 40 ce its ‘ rm 
$ whea $ - ag. H 
MISSOURI 
ym ¢ ty, ( Mo., 
W t co and « ay % t of! 
tir Too 1 ! is keeping 
far e k on t crops W and 
oa 0 well; od Lo k 
ll was killed this s Stock 
s good prices ! Shorta milk 
( s ts d cro] } 
farr s cant get the fields la 
I valuable tin i S. A. Met 
Boo nty, (c) »., May - } 
ri ditior i ideal } t 
I tir good rair 
wee Very iry fr M: 
to April 28tt is very short 
almost all killed by the freeze o 
26th Oats looking good tl last few 
‘ s, h ng all been sown i Marcel 
Plowing is about 95 per cent done. About 
65 per cent of the corn planted. Potatoes 
Gardens fair. Pig 
Very colts 
mules n 
100 per cer on- 
I t Eggs re ts 
cr 68 cents; hens 30 ce cor 
$1 hav to i hard » bh 
l for 15 to ) per 
depending on the size of tt rn 
and the improvements.—E. 
R. : 
yunty, (ne) Mo., May 8th.—The 
Mi is very wé and cold. No corn 
pl Wheat still showing the best 
in years. Oats and meadows very good. 


Pastures from fair to good The 
pig crop is not up to 100 per cent of last 
year. Cattle on pastures now doing 
well—Edw. Queberg. 


young 


a 
ana 


INDIANA, 
Putnam County, (w) Ind., May 10th.— 


Fall wheat in splendid condition; a large 
acreage. Good crop of oats sown; average 
condition. Owing to the continued cool 
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|MOLINE 
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GRAIN 
BINDER 





















The Moline Line 
of Implements 


close cut. 








Absolute dependability during rush of harvest 

season, plus service without delays or breakdowns 
makes Moline Grain Binders popular with every 
farmer who uses one. 
Grain Binders have been giving such service in all 
parts of the world. 
Owners tell us without reservation or condition 
that Moline Grain Binders are positively de- 
pendable—that they are exceptionally light in 
draft, and that they do good clean work in all 
sorts and conditions of grain. 

Moline Grain Binders give every owner the 
same dependable service. 


There are sound reasons why they do— 
Cutting apparatus is the 
strongest made. 
or break when striking obstructions in a 


All working parts are direct driven, the work 
is equally divided, no over strain on any part. 

The knotter has few parts, is simple and 
easy to adjust—a sure tyer. 

Triangular driving arm on binder attach- 
ment takes place of troublesome, power-wast- 
ing, complicated gears, shafts and sprockets. 
Single lever controls the reel in all operations. 
Main frame made of two pieces instead of four. | 


These are just a few of the many superior fea- 
tures of the Moline Grain Binder. 

The more you expect from a binder the better a 
Moline Grain Binder will satisfy you. Ask any owner. 














Moline 


For over 50 years, 





heaviest and 
Heavy guards do not bend 


Get more facts from the 
Moline Dealer or ad- 
dress Dept. 20 for 
com plete description, 






































MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE. TLL 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM 


IMPLEMENTS SINCE 


1865 





























Smith Form- -a-trucks 

















At Deaier’s Prices 












Not a day passes but what you wish 
you bad a truck about the farm. Why 
wait lon You van have a dependable 
truck at small by c¥nverting your 
old car. It ts h more to you than 
your dealer wi you for tt Buy the 
new car for p but keep the old 
car and m Ke it work 

re wil Smith Form-a-Truck 
ur Ford, or $320 
ike of car 
mmediate delivery 





CONSIGHY “MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
Dept. W, 1314-18 W. Walnut St. 



































Des Moines, lowa 
rains, ver l corn 1} been plante | 11 r cer r y crop is 1 
many not thr break The free the | I l ( t yf rv 3 
latt part of April } it | 1 < t l Y 103 p 
the peacl plu and pI } cen 
tures S LOK ood Ilowa’s we re ven 
Subs ) ows by ‘ r Bur Mo 
red nt . P - 

SUMMARIES OF CROP CONDITIONS ‘ t pe i ) 

7 crop report of t Department of i t ! ot! 

. , Similar per tl i sin 

‘ (Agriculture on nati conditions indi- baka : ss , comipiled 
cates that a yield of 899,915,000 bushels of | « inches f oe tw -eight day 
winter } may be expected, provided | or 7 ict d 9 e the re- 
conditions are average from May ist to | spect norma The precipitation is 
harves This will provide a crop 61 per 5 j cent o orma The year 1897 
cent greater than that of 1918. The condi- has held the record retofore, with 8.63 
tion of ry on May ist indicates that an inche and t ty- I y days 
increase in : of some thirty mil- 
lion bushels over year may be expect- Federal 1 rts show Neb winter 
ed The av condition of meadow wheat with a « ion of i per cent; 
lands was 94.3 per cent of normal, com- ry is 102 per cent Only 6 ent of 
pared to 89.6 per cent at this time last last year’s crop of hay is still on farms. 
year. Stocks of on farms are unusu- Pastures ar od conditio: Fifty- 
lly low Ss nty-two and seven-tenths five per cent of t prin plowing is 
per cent of the “i plowing had been done, and 40 per cent of the s ling com- 
done by May 61 per cent of the pleted. General conditions favorable, with 
spring seeding. large reserve supply of subsoil moisture. 

The federal crop report for Iowa indi- Winter wheat has a condition of 103 
cates that fully 60 per cent of plowing per cent; rye has 100 per cent, and hay 
for spring sowing and planting was done has 98 per cent. Only 4 per cent of last 
by May ist. Approximately 54 per cent year’s hay crop on farms. Pastures, 94 per 
of the seeding had been done by that cent of normal, and show tl! largest 
date. Condition of pastures was 97 per amount of grazing for early spring that 
cent of normal, as many pastures suppos- has been seen since 1906 Sixty-f pe 


edly killed by last summer’s drouth have 
come out well this spring. The acreage 


of tame hay in Iowa is 102 per cent, com- 
pared with that harvested last year. 


Only 























cent of the plowing and 57 per cent of the 
seeding ha sbeen done Liv 
tion of healthfulmess is rat 
short feeding all winter 
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Recent Public Sales 


KENNEDY HOLDS SUCCESSFUL SALE 



































The sale of Scotch Short-horns held by 
Mr. A. B. Kennedy, of Fonda, Iowa, May 
6th, which for the time being put Mr. 
Kennedy out of the Short-horn business, 
terminated most successfully There were 
but thirty-three head in the sale, six of 
which were imported and a number were 
of Canadian breedin n they sold for 
an average of $826 The imported cows 
averaged $1,666 Two of them went to 
Campbell & Sons, of lowa, two went to 
Belgrade, Neb., one and one to 
Watertown, S. D. lager bull, 
Villager’s Stamp was bought by the 
young breeder at Fonda, Randolph Chal- 
ley, at $1.350, which was one of the best 
buys we have seen in a son of Imp. Vil- 
lager. It is safe to say that as soon as 
Mr Kennedy purchases another farm, 
good Short-horns will be seen grazing up- 
on it The selling was conducted by 
Kraschel, assisted by Milne We list 
those selling for $400 and over: 

FEMALES 
Imp. Balnakyle Countess, Mar., ‘17; 

J. A. Campbell & Sons, Manning, 

lowa $1,700 
Imp. Golden Countess, Apt 13 (and 

h. calf); Tarr & Mercer, - Coldwell 

Idaho 2,900 
Imp. B roadh ooks 3d, Mar., "16; J. A 

Campbell & Sons .. ions eon 1,050 
Countess of Gloster, Feb., ‘09; O. F 

Anderson & Son, Belgrade Neb 1,600 
Imp ’roud Bella Api a &” F,; 

Anderson & Sons . ee 
Orange Flower 6th, July 16 (and b 

calf); T. K. Petersor Badge la 

‘oan Gloster, Mar 18; ° & 

Mercer . ° w0 

mson Beauty 2d \pr "14; Mr 

Palmer, Ocheyedan, Iowa 600 
Minerva Flower, Feb "13 (and h. 

calf); W. E. Rohweder, Watertown, 

~ D. . . 000 
Gien Non pareil 2d, June, °14; A. W. 

Stanley, Boo lowa 675 
Mina Gift 7th Dec "13 (and b. ealf 

R. J. Mercer, Fonda, lowa 700 
Queenie Mayflower, Jan., i. &. 

J. Mercer ; - Sash aaeee 50 
Miss Gibson 2d, Aug., '09; D. Gowan, 

Cleghorn lowa 500 
Royal Beauty, Jan.,'14 (and h. calf); 

Tarr & Mercer . see s 825 
Ir Eliza 47th, Apr "17 (and h. 

ealf); W EK. Harmon, Marshall- 

town, lowa ve aw ians oe os» ee 
Joice 16th, Jan., ‘18; Jas. Pedley & 

Son, Britt, lowa ses eeuesyrus 525 
Lady Madge 22d, Jan., 18 R. J 

Mercer . iaan se occeessoseenecce 00 
Lady Madge 23d, Mar 18; ¢ H 

Ba n Waterloo, lowa . owe ‘ 325 
I’: Royal 30th, Jan., '18; Jas 

I & Sons . avd 
Re id, Apr., "15; Morrill & De- 

war, Cherokee lowa . 675 
I 9th, Mar ‘10; J 

C, FOWR sncceess 125 
I nd calf) arr 
d 1,600 
I ly l4 (and 
Central City, 
. 1,975 
I i } 16 (and 
me OD on cinsacdecsnne’ 75 
BULL 
\ ger Star N 48; Randol 
Challey Fonda l ) 
SUMMAR Y 
females sold for $24,550 iverage S944 
vulls sold for 725; average 89 

head sold for 27,275 iverage 826 

Cedar Rapids Plans ter National Swine 
Show Altho e location for the Na'tional 
Swine Show, due o be held September 

Oo { s bee picked 

i of dire ors, boosters of 

lowa, seer o be ifident 

hat their town will land the big show 
preparation for such a ontingency, 

ra nrber f omme e has an 

res, on which it is pro- 

costing 





eady by 





Three Hundred Thousand Tractors to 
Be Manufactured—A production of 314,936 
tors in the United States in 1919 is 


estimated by manufac 





turers reporting to 





























the Office of Farm Equipment Control, 
of the United States Department of Agr 
ulture. The reports showed a production 
of 132,697 tractors 1918. The estimates 
‘ the number of tractors of different 
horse power indicates that the machine 
with 20 and 22 horse power is hold! its 
own as the most popular type. The 16 and 
18 and the 24 and horse power type 
ilso show a large gain, while the extreme- 
ly high-powered machines exhibit a de- 
crease or a very gair 
Drop in Wool Consumption—Less wool 
was used by manufacturers in February 
of this vear than in any month since 
monthiyv-consumption reports ive been 
issued by the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agr ilture. February ) 
mption was 27,500,000 pounds, grease 
equivalent, compared w 63,7 000 1 
February a yea a decrease of ove 
50 per cent. Consu tion of wool during 
. n classes by pounds, was 
é $20; scoured, 3,467,457, and 
pull 1,946,441. Massachusetts 1 the 
most wool, followed in order by R hode 
Island, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jer- 
£e) New Hampshire, Connecticut, Ohio 
and Maing Strikes and the inability of 
small manufacturers to secure wool be- 
suse government auctions were in a cash 
basis are two of the reasons given for the 
de ne consumption during February 
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HORSES AND JAC aS. 














THE BLUE RIBBON -HERD 


ling and yearling fillies. 
heavy breeding season, and the younger ages 
the ancestors for five 


Route 7 








PERCHERON -BELGIAN-SHIRE | 
Stallions and Mares 


Registered mares showing nicely in foal to herd sire; wean- 
Ton mature stallions ready for 
Grown ourselves 
generations on dam side; sires imported. 


FRED CHANDLER 
Chariton, lowa 














to be found In the state. 
up to 2400 lbs 
Etudiant, 
colt Etudiant ever sired. 
headers. 


all ages and colors. 





Out 
big, heavy-boned, 
than you can buy ofus. See ou 
Hanger. All stock guaranteed and al! priced to se!) 
Farms on easy terms 
trade at full value. 


FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, 











PERCHERON, BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES | 
ALSO A LARGE LOT OF BIG MAMMOTH JACKS 


We are now offering one of the best lots of the above breeds 
Our stallions are all young, weighing 
Among our Percherons ts included a son of 
three years old, weighing 2200, said to be the best 
We bave a lot of choicely bred herd 

Our two-year-olds weigh 
of high class Belgian stallions, the 
Can supply matched teams of mares in foal— 
In regard to our Jack stock, we will say that we are offering the largest and 
best lot of big Mammoth JacKs that will be found in the state 
rugged kind, al! registered, and quick servers 
Jacks before you buy 


We 
Will take registered horses or cattle as part payment 
Correspondence @ pleasure. 


up to 2100 lbs. Have a lot 
est to be found In the state, 





both breeds. 


Our Jacke are the 
No one can sell you a good Jack cheaper 
We can save you money. Send for large free Horse 
are offering for sale several of our choice Iowa 
Liberty Bonds taken in 


Lawier, Chickasaw Co., lowa 














also have 


No man has more to offer. 


L. W. HOYT, 





xteen miles east of Hannibal, 


JACKS 


Fully Guaranteed as Represented 
I have refilled my barns with 16 big Memtucky Mammoth jacks. 
that many more Missouri and Lllinois bred jacks. 
jack and jennet in my barns, including my champions, Is for sale 
Work mules were never higher. 
| carload of coming yearling mules. 


30 


Every 
Priced right 
i also have a 


Pike Co., 


Wabash R.R 


Barry, IHlinois 


Mo., on the 














EDW. J. HEISEL, 





For Percheron Stallions of Merit 


including some herd headers, 
call on or write 


FREMONT, lIOWA 











I now have 7 
1800 Ibs... 2 to 5 years old, 
trading stock. 


These 


big bone d Jac ks for sale, 
are 
Also some choice mules. 


WYATT CARR & SON, 


from 15 to 16-1 bands, 1000 Ibs. to I iC S 


big, good, well broke jacks, net 





MULES iis 


Choice Belgian Horses 





We have six choice stallions for sale: Two imported 
herd horses, which must change—richly bred, grand 
producers; one 4-year-old roan, low set, splendid 


bone and feet and quality; 
tionally good, will finish 
makes a show horse, 


one roan 3$-year-old, excep- 
2300 Ibs., has everything 
breeder; 





that and a wonderful 
one bay 3-year-old, also exceptionally good, over 12- 
in. bone. All ton horses and over at maturity and 


lso one choice 
selected imported 


breeders 
from 


all tried and proven 
chestnut yearling. Bred 
stock and fully guaranteed 
CARROT HERS BROS., 


FOR SALE CH EAP 


A pure bred, handsome, black French draft stallion. 
State certificate No. 12264; Stud Book No. 30766 
Coming 3 years; will soon make a ton horse. Must 
be sold at once. Inspection invited. A. E. ANDER- 
SON, R. R. 2, Calmar, lowa 


me ntion 


Masonville, lowa 








writing. 





this when 


lease paper ¥ 
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Collins, la. 


If you wanta big, first 
Class jack that will work 
without a stallion and 
make you his purchase 
price in oneseason, come 
and see me. | wil! make 
it worth your while 


W. L. DeClow, Prop’r 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


lowa State College Live Stock forSale 


Percheron stallion two years old by Jalap; Belgian 
stallion, two years old, by Lawson De Merbes; Short- 
horn heifer two years old; Angus bul! one year olds 
Oxford ewes bred to champion ram; Shropshire ewe 
bred to prize winning ram; Southdown ewes bred to 
prize winning ram. Address 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
Farm Departmegpt, Ames, Iowa 








ABEBRD SEN. ANGUS. 





ON eee PPP LPP 


SEELEY DODDIES 


A chotce lot of yearling Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 
among which are some good herd headers. Also a few 
cows and heifers, which are offered at prices that 
any breeder or farmer can afford to pay. Come and 
see them or address 


W. B. SEELEY, 


Oakworth Aberdeen-Angus 
25 BULLS, 12 TO 20 MONTHS 
Good, rugged, growthy fellows. 


SPECIAL PRICKS ON CAR LOT 


Standard blood lines. Careful attention given to 
those wanting but one. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowe 
‘OAK GLEN 


Mit. Pleasant, lowa 








Aberdeen -Angus 
Ten good young bulle—the real Doddie kind—i2 to 
20 months of age. Herd beaders among them includ- 
ing a choice September yearling Blackbird. Herd 
headed by the splendid breeding bull, Bredo 2d, as- 
sisted by Kokomo Bob. Would sell one of these 
Come and see them 
w.S. AUSTIN, _Oumont, lowa 


bulls from 12 to 24 months 
7 td sired by Black Oakfield 
153033, the great Blackcap son 
of Biack Woodlawn, and by 
Elmland Herman 194438, an 
Evergreen Trojan Erica son 
of Imp. Ideal of Standen. Also a few choice females 
of the Blackbird and Erica families a 1 mile 
north of Mitchelville, on Interurban Ry. 17 m. east 
of Des Moines Geo. Wilkinson, ‘Mitche Iville, la. 











ANGUS BULLS *. 


months old, priced reasonable 
c¢. M. & J. EK. BAUMAN, 


guality from 
to nineteen 


Pella, Lowa. 





ABERDEEN. ANGUS. 


——o— eee OO e 


Fabius Bend d Angus | Herd 


Headed by Ito's Blackwood, half brother to the 
grand champion, Epistos; and Best Epistos, a show 
son of Epistos. Stock for sale 


QUINN & LOWE, Proprietors, Maywood, Mo! 
WOODBINE ANGUS. | 


of superior quality. All of the popular families repre 
eented. Herd headed by the great 2250 ib. Blackcap 
Blackbird bull, Breadwinner 2nd No. 151689. Both 
sexes for sale at all times at prices that farmers can 
pay. Forest KR. Wingerter, Hurdiand, Mo 








HEREFORDS. 


een eee 


HEREFORD BULLS 


By Bonnie Gomez 442473, one of 

owa. Bulls for sale are all by 
ranging from 8 to 24 monthe old 
please you if you are a good judge 
or write 


H. R. WILSON, 


the best bulls in 
Bonnie Gomez; 
These bulls will 

ofa bull. Come 


Garrison, lowa 


RED FOLD. 


PAAAARAAA ADS 





LAP 


Red Polled Gattie 


We are offering a few good young bulls ranging in 
age from four to fourteen months. We have two full 
brothers to the grand champion bull, Pleasant Hil! 
Perfection. Also some good ones sired by Luna Lad 
16th. Can also spare a few heifers. Write for prices 
or come and see what we “% to offer. 


ROGER VAN EVERA, R. R. ff, Davenport, lowa 


RED POLLED CATTLE 


The Sunny Slop e Farm offers some good bulls, aged 
from four to fourteen months; sired by a good 
grandson of Teddy's Best. Come and see what we 
are offering, or write for prices and particulars 
N, Altona, 











MU LE FOOT HVES. 


N t LEFOOT HOGS —Reg. herd 
A bred and open gilts, weanling pigs 
furnished. ALLOWAY 
Elsberry, Mo 


——e—eeEeeeeeeeeee 





Bred sows, 
Pedigrees 
MULE FOOT HOG CO., 
































May 19} 
BROLSTEINS. 
— 
Virginia 
Holsteins 
The Virginia Stare Col 
lege and Polytechnic | pst! 
tate bas developed fro 
ite Holstein herd. seven af 
the highest record cows in the state, tnciudt; 
Dione De Kol, holder of the state record #8 
7- and 30-days’ milk and fat production. ™." | 
also developed V. P. I. Viney Veeman, hoide 
of the state rocord for senior two-year ole |i 
The leading state colleges and pub)\ nstite. Hf 
tions, by all tests, have found the i As leine nt 
be the best and most profitable of ali au, 
breeds. If interested tn ae | 
| 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Send for our booklete—they conta 
much valuable tnformation i 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION or | 
AMERICA, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vi. 


A White One Ready for Serie 


A son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale 
24th, from a 2 
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that is milking &s-)h¢ P 
day; bull born Maret. joy¢ 
dam’s dam has bs at 
12-years. Write about him 
today. ics 


W.8. BARNEY & SONS, CHAPIN, iw 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha veng e orve td Lae 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valiey t's dam 
js a daughter of Pleterje Hengerve id eKol 
27-94 lb. His sire, Colantha Johanna 1 ‘ of a 
A. R. O. daaghters, sire of more daughters chat have 
made 30 Iba. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk ing 
days than any other ball of the bree ’ 


consists of high producing dans of spie: 


records. We have a few vboiie young b 
well grown, straight, soundin healt 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Fa 





1 OLSTEIN calves, practically pr 
marked, $14; 6 mos. Old, 645. Firat 


them. Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Gilber 








a PAPA 






Our flock awarded thirty 
1918 lowa State Fair 


rises 





nding 
rams and ewes for sate. 
C. W. & F. Chandier, _Kellerton, lowa 
& AMPSHIRES. 
] AM PSHIEIRE sows and gilts ‘Bes { breed- 
ing. Good size and plenty of bone Bre prize 
winning boars Hamp- 


If in need of some extra B00 
sallor write I EM, Selma, | 


t.R va 





AUCTIC¢ NKERS 


Eee ts 


Learn Auctioneering 





at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! a ecome 
independent with no capital invested. Eve rancd 
of the business taught. Write today for tree cat- 


alog 


Jones National School of Auctioncering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, tM. 


B. E. BENSON 
Sheldon, 
FINE STOCK 


Auctioneer 


First a farmer, then a bree 
now & salesma 


A, MATERN 


REGISTERED 


Live Stock Auctioneer — 


Durocs and Short-horns a speciality. W 
herds of both breeds, also registered ler 
Young stock for sale at all times. 


Auctioneers Make Big eee 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual. Four weeks term opens 





lowa 








berona 





Aug. 4,°R®. (Our new wagon horse is coming fine) 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest !n world. 
W. B. CaRPENTER, President, 816 Walnui Street 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


J. L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of eran ed stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We msi vals 
pure bred horses,«cattle and swine on our farm 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Angus s#¢ 


W. M. PUTMAN 


H. S., W. B. & J, E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS “fatima. sry 














Tecumsch, Nebrashs 
AUCTIONEER | 


PepiereEp Live 5T 











z {fer 

I. E. STICK ELMAN f.nsi'sirscria: ser 

CLARINDA, IOWA ence in conducting a 
-__ auctions of al } kK 








Live Stock Auction 


P, A. LEESE Live stock A 
W.G. KRASCHEL 





LIVE swock 
AUCTION 
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General Price Outlook 


oUR METHOD—To judge the price of 

any P! ct, we must know normal rela 
tioas! For the ten Mays from 1909 to 
98 averaged 87 cents It is now 
$1.6: 88 per cent of the ten-year aver 
we “2s averaged during these ten 
Mays $9.8 They are now $20.40, or 208 
er ce the ten-year average In like 
FanD r we work out other products week 
by we In this way we can determine 
which ducts are relatively high in price 
and w! are relatively low 


cATTLE—Fat cattle prices actually de- 
whereas they usually go up at 


“line 

his ne of year. On a percenta, 
basis they are now 180 per cent of the 
ten-year average, as compared with 185 
per ce last week and 200 per cent six 
weeks ago. Cutters and canners 
strengthened, and are now 144 per cent, 
as compared with 142 per cent ast 
week Stockers and feeders are prac- 


tically stationary at 168 per cent of the 


ten-y* average. 

HOGS—!leavy hogs advanced 7 points, to 
215 per cent, whereas light hogs ad- 
vanced only 4 points, to 212 per cent. 
Pigs under 130 pounds advanced 12 
mints, to 205 per cent. 


sHEEP AND WOOL—Fat lambs held 
steady at 193 per cent. Boston unwashed 
half-blood wool is 64 cents, three- 


eighths blood is 57 cents, and quarter- 
blood is 54 cents. At these prices, wool 
is about 150 per cent of the ten-year 


average. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter de- 
dined 5 points, to 193 per cent. Chicago 
milk is 180 per cent. Cotton declined 2 
points, to 191 per cent. Clover seed ad- 
vanced 15 points, to 315 per cent 

PROV'!S|IONS—Lard and sides held steady 


at 252 per cent and 224 per cent respec- 
tively. Smoked bacon jumped 10 points 
to 2) per cent. Smoked hams held 
steady at 211 per cent. With hog prices 
at 215 per cent, there is a very nice 


profit in the packing business. 

FUTURES—July corn advanced 2 points, 
to 178 per cent, whereas September corn 
declined 1 point, to 169 per cent July 
eats declined 4 points, to 138 per cent, 
and September oats declined 9 points, 
to 145 per cent. The greater decline in 


September oats reflects improved 
weather conditions. July lard declined 
1 point, to 242 per cent, whereas Sep- 
tember lard advanced 2 points, to 227 
per cent. July ribs declined 2 points, 
to 208 per cent. On the basis of lard 
futures, hogs should sell @uring the 
summer for about $23.60. On the basis 


of rib futures they should sell for about 
$20.50 July cotton declined 12 points, 
to 166 per cent, and Decembe? cotton 
declined 2 points, to 143 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 
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Steers, prime heavy— 


last week ........ 19.45/)18.25,17.10/17.50 
Week before pn .}19.70 18.76)17.25 
Steer, good to prime, | 
1.100-Ib.— 
Last week .........116.10)15.85/15.25/15.25 
Week before ...... 16.45/16.25/15.50/15.50 
Steers, medium to 


£ yearlings— 
Last 





WEE Goan cts 113.75/13.45/13.50/ 13.00 

Week before ...... 14.10) 13.95}13.75)13.00 
Feeder common to 

rood 1,000-]b | 

Last week ........./12.50/13.75/12.00 

We before ...... 12.50]13.75/12.00 
Stoc common to | 

£O | 700-lb— 

Bast week ....<<<.. 10.30/10.75'10.50 

We before ....../10.30)10.75 10.50 
Fat choice to 

21 

Last WE Gacew seks 13.75/13.75|12.50}13.00 

W before ..... 14.00) 14.10 12.60)13.00 
Fat choice to 

Las Witte pce 15.00)14.00)14.20/13.75 

MW eee 15.00) 14.5014.60,13.75 
Cow ters ; 

L Speers 7.30 8.00) 6.50 

W re 7.15}.....| 8.00] 6.50 
Cov i rs 

Li ee at 6.30). 75| 5.50 

We ore ...| 6.20 75| 5.50 
P HOGS 
Hi t up)- 

Lia “SERS 21.10}20.65/20.50/20.45 
= V a, het 20.40'20.40)20.05/)20.10 
i. ) Ibs.) 

Last week ......... 20.80/20.15 20.15/20,25 
x. before ..... 19.95/20.00/19.75119.90 
a 200-250 Ibs.) i 

ts ek eee ee /21,00/20.40) 20.40) 20.35 
: Ww vefore ....../20.20/20.10/19.90)20.00 
Rough | cking sows— | 

a t Week... 19.50/19.32/20.32 
Pigs t 125 Ibs.), in-| | 

terior to fancy— | | 

Last week ......... 18.25116.85|...../19.00 
..Week before ...... tek” ee ee |18.50 
Btock pigs— | 

Oe: Se 18.95/18.50 
muwek before ...... .cl.-.011?-2ol 17.75 





MARKETS | 




















SHEEP 
—_ — — = sciet 

| | Bi Fy 

| ix > 

ion @.- — 

se. | 8 | v 

eials 

. ae om |. eS * 

ot ae 2 

isi|ai!| ei] se 

LOLs! O11 
Lambs, fat az es, 
Of eae 118.75/18.55/19.30/ 19.30 


Week before ° 
Lambs, feedérs— 
Last week . 
before 


. 18.65) 18.50/18.25)18.40 


.. . 16.00 } 
Z 16.00) 


./13.95/13.85/13.60/13.50 
13.50) 14.50'12.85/12.75 


Last week 
Week before 





GRAIN. 


' 
| 
No. 2Y- 
week coals 
Week before ..)1.6: 
Corn, No. 3Y | | | | 
Last week ..../1 
Week before ../1 
Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ..../1.71 
Week before ../1 
Oats— 
Last 
Week 
Barley- 
Last week ..../1.1 
Week before ..)1.1 
Rye— 





| 
| 
| 
I 


| 
‘ity 
\New York. 


} 
| 
| 
} 


pranene C 





Corn, 
Last 


)1.68 


WOO 2. vs 
before ..| .71 


week ..../1.60 
WOCOTO «chee Uvew-e-e< 


week 











i/Kansas City. | 





i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Clover, No. 1— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Mixed Clover, | 
Last week wef... |85.75/35.50 
WG TET once sc coc veloc ccs fame tOl 

Timothy, No. 1— | 
OS i. eee 
Week before ........... 

Alfalfa, Choice— 
EE PU oh sities weesy.0 36 0'0 +++ (38.75 
Meek before .........6. 10.00/38.50 

Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
Ri a SO 139.00)37.50 
Week ASS ee 37.00/37.00 

Alfalfa, Standard— 
ee ere rrr 1¢ 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Oat straw— | 
EMR WOOK cecccccescse -/15.50)10.25/11.59 
Vi. ea /15.50/)10.50/10.50 


75 
75} 


50/37.50 
-50)36.50 








aeons ere 133.50) 29.25 
00/380.00 








s 


Milwaukee. 
Kansas City 


Des Moines.* }} 


iChicago. 


Bran— I 
Last week ../40.25) 38.50/38.50/45.00 
Week before. |}40.25| 38.50/38.50)45.00 

Shorts | | 
Last week ../46.75) 45.50/44.50/48.00 
Week before.|46.50! 46.00/44.50/48.00 

Hominy feed— | 
Last week ../63. 
Week before. |63 

Oil meal (0. p.)| | 
Last week ../68.00! 68.00/64.50 
Week before.!68.00 64.50 

Cottonseed (36 | 

per cent)— | 
Last week ../62 
Week before. |62.40 

Tankage 
Last week 
Week before 

Gluten- 

Last week 

Week before. 

*Quotations at 
all other points 


| 
| 


_ eee . «+» /58.00] 
. 58.00) 
| 





40) 61.55 
61.55 


lee. 2 1100.00 
100.00 


| | . 156.80 
. Ke . 56.55 
Des Moines in ton lots; 
car lots 


61.86 


MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Timothy, last week $11, week 
before $11; prime clover, last week $45, 
week before $41.60; white millet, last week 
$2.50, week before $2.50; golden millet, 
last week $3.75, week before $3.75; hog 


millet, last week $2.60, week before $2.60 
Kansas City—Timothy, last week $10, 


before $10; golden millet, last week 





$ » week before $4.25 alfalfa, choice, 
last week $18, week before $18; amber 
cane, last week $2, week before $2; Sudan 


grass, last week $13.50, week before $13.50; 
common millet, last week $2.60, be- 
fore $2.60. 


week 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


gutter, extras, last week 5644c, week 
before, 58%c; eggs, fresh firsts, last week 
43c, week before 42c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 31\4c, week before 30%4c; fowls, last 
week 33c, week before 36c; old roosters, 
last week 18%4c, week before 23c; prime 
white ducks, last week 33c, week before 
33c; faney fat geese, last week 23c, week 
before 23c. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


Economi 


1089 


ALL Farm Purposes 


If you were buying an automo- 
bile, first of all you would de- 
cide whether your require- 
ments called for a two, four or 
seven passenger car. Then 
you would look for the biggest 
value in a car of this size. 


That’s exactly the way to buy 
a tractor, First consider your re- 
quirements—the work on your farm 


your tractor must do. Then choose 


the tractor that will handle those 
jobs most economically. 


In the Allis-Chalmers shops, a trac- 
tor has been created with the purpose 
of handling a// farm work efficiently 
and economically. It is so designed 
as tocombinelight weight with maxi- 
mum power and the ability to handle 
any of the power operations neces- 
Bary on the ordinary farm. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FARM TRACTOR 


SS. 








Thie remarkable smell trector 
is just the thing for small and 
average size farms and there’s 
plenty of work for it to do on the 
latgestfarms. It is a power unit that 
any farm can use economically. De- 
livers maximum powerfor itssize and 
weight. Weighs only 2500 pounds. 
Has only two wheels and both are 
Grivers. As the weight is concen- 
trated it gets excellent traction. 


$795 


Works readily on eoft or 
plowed ground, Extra high 
clearance—25 inches. Ideal 
for cultivating corn. 

Motor is of the 4 cylinder, vertical 
type. Delivers 6 H. P. at the draw- 
bar, 12 H. P. at the belt. 

SELLS FOR ONLY $795. 

Only an organization with the great factl- 
fties and long experience of the Allis-Chal- 


mers Co., could produce such an efficient 
tractor and sell it at this very low price. 


Write today for Bulletin No.1302A giving full information. 


Al 


if interested in a larger tractor ask about the 
llis-Chalmers 10-18 H. P. and 18-30 H. P. models. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Right in the heart of Min- 
nesota, equally distant from / 

the Twin Citties c= Dulyth, Yas 
Onur town is Pine River, a fast 
growing, prosperous and sub- Do your pl 
stantial town. 






Soil 
Three classes: Rich, black 
loam; ‘gray, clay loam, and A small sum down 
ee, any — én oe 
lacial origin and extremely 
ertile. " he gray, clay loam - —of as fine 
is probably best for general Values are 
farming. 
Crops 


Here you can grow wheat, 20 
to 40 bushels; rye, 20 to 50 3 
bushels; potatoes, 200 to 400 bungalow, 
bushels: oats, 80 to 120 well-built, 
bushels; corn, 40 to 60 bush- churches, 


els. The best natural grass ‘pr tesco 
and clover country in the highways 
wor 

Markets 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Du- heart, is fz 


luth and Chicago all bid high- It is the w 
est prices for all Cass coun- 
ty’s crops. Splendid railroad 
facilities. Local creameries, 
cheese factories and seed 
houses snap up crops at good 
cash prices. 


The fertile 
rye, potato 


Investigate th 





and you own a quarter-section- 


Move onto your farm today. 


country. Dairying 





Take your pick from the many im- 


proved farms which we are developing 
on our rich Cass county land. Move 
on it tomorrow. Your house is ready. 
anting now. Make this year’s crop go 


a long way towards paying for your farm, 
Pay For Your Farm Like Rent 


the balance yearly like rent— 
more if you wish 
farming land as you can find anywhere. 


increasing daily and will soon be as 


high as they are in the best Middle West states. 


We Build Your Home 


Your home, a cozy 
So is your barn, a 
Every farm close to 
and permanent state 


is already built. 
roomy structure, 
schools, railways 


The Land of Cows and Clover 


Central Minnesota, of which Cass County is the 


amous as the land of Cows and Clover. 
orld’s greatest natural grass and clover 
is one of the chief industries. 
soil grows corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, 
es, and other root crops in profusion. 


Special Homeseekers’ Rates 


Go 












Roads is opportunity now. with us and gee 
: 7 35 and we ; ; 
Rest in the United States, — toon oad + hy ye mee 
State aid brings wonderful fare, Pullman, meals, hotel bills, auto hire, etc. 
highways at small expense, Your money returned if you buy. ' This is yuor op- 
State royalties on timber pat portunity. Act now. 
—<—_- * Send For Literature Samal: &: 
Schools Let us mail free descriptive booklet wy 
ating among the bight 1 Ghover’?s little paper'of Cass county ‘Des mines” 
Pa entire country. uvery rogress. Clip the coupon and mail 
child in Coe | 5 the { ~_— — iMustrated 
best schooling available any- book 
where in fhe. United one W.A.Spurrier, Jr. &Co. 
Splen i SE A EE Sv ecerercnesoes 
regular city equipment. 421 6thAve,,DesMoines,la Yr oo. . 
State. ° 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


eee 


—— 


MAMPSHIRES. 

















URBANSIDE FARM DUROCS 


Herd Headed by Orion Great Sensation 279861 





of allother breeds. HE’S 





150 Dandy spring pigs 
Others by Pathfinder, Jack’s 


yearlings by 
show boar by Orion Cherry King 11. 


Longest and tallest boar of the breed for his age. 
‘SOME BOAR.” 


Come and see the boars we are offering —2 
1100 lb. Urbanside Model—3 being out of the dam of Orion Great Sensation; 2 May 
Jack’s Orion King 2, the champion and $10,000 boar; a junior yearling 


70 by Orion Great Sensation, and out of wonderful sows. 
Orion King 2, Pathfinder’s Giant, Great Pathfinder, 
Great Sensation, and Great Orion Sensation. 


Come where you can find boars that wil! please. 


Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa 
J. R. WALKER, Proprietor. 


(™ 


He rivals the biggest 


fall boars by Pathfinder; 


HOLD FOUR SALES ) 
THIS SEASON. 





5 by the 




















STEPPED 


INTO THE LIMELIGHT 
LONG PATHFINDER 








We have 
IT’S LONG PATHFINDER, 


Right now he is as long as his sire 


The thing that prompted 


this boar was his get. We are 


Boys. for the time in service. 


by THE 
state fairs, and that we 


PATHFINDER, 


us to pay 
anxious to see the 
big a per cent of extremely long, bigh up, smooth pigs as Long Pathfinder. 
greatest breeding boar living. 


GOOD FALL BOARS OFFERED 


second prize winner at 
sold for $1,500. 


he’s the 


just purchased the biggest two-year-old Duroc boar we ever saw. 


Pathfinder’s 


by the mighty 


the seemingly 
boar 


both 


extravagant price for 
that has sired as 


State and Inter- 


Giant. 








|. F. CLARK, 





TERRIL, IOWA 

















Litter mate to Great Col., sold to Wilbur A 


issue of Duroc Bulletin. 


Out of same dam and sired by Great Pathfinder 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND, 





For Sale—A Yearling Duroc Boar 


Terpening of Galesburg, I!1. 


ALSO A FALL LITTER—TWO BOARS, FIVE GILTS 


ine material for young show herd. 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


For particulars see May 











GREAT ORION 22 286899 


Without a doubt the greatest living son of Great Orion 268037. We 
pigs by this boar—also pigs sired by such boars as Pathfinder, 
Investor, High Pathfinder, King Orion. PIGS FROM THESE 
TO SHIP JUNE Ist. Address 


R. G. McDuff 


have 
Great 


some 
Wonder I 
BOARS 


great 
Am, 
READY 


Monroe, la. 








F. J. MOSER, GOFF, KANSAS 


BIG HERD OF pURocs TO SELECT FROM 


Bred sow sale January 273, 1919. 


We hold the record Duroc sale for 


“rion Cherry King, Scissors and most of the good things tp our herd 








Kansas. Pathfinder, 


Write or visit us 





2 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $58 


A bear and gilt not related for $58. 


Pedigrees with each hog 


$.P.&F.M. OLDHAM, 
Yalehurst Farms 


DUROCS 


Herd boars Orfon Cherry King Jack 2nd, 
Yaleburet Wonder and Advanced Defender 
Stock for sale at all times. Write 


A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW 


YNalehurst Farms, Peoria, Lilinots. 





For full particulars write 





Alse boars for $30 to $75. 


Murray, Nebraska 





LITT — 


~ RANSIER & 
oe, SEND 
PEW oenct 





Two splendid yearling 
boars offered, by the 
Champion and $10,000 
Jack's Orion King 2d. 

Two fall boars hy 
Pathfinder. 











Box W, 


Now bouking orders for spring pigs. 
or trios, no kin 
A few good fall boars for sale. 


—— — eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereereessES lel ee_ 


~- Faulkner’ s Famous Spotted Polands 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 


Shipment when weaned 


Pairs 


H. L. FAULKNER 


Jamesport, Mo. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


We Have a Number of Sows to Sell for Fall Pigs 


Also a Good Number of Fail Boars 


We are booking orders for spring pigs to ship by June ist, 


from the best herds of the breed 
G. V. FRY, Wellman, lowa 
SHAVER & FRY, Kalona, lowa 


WwW hen writing to advertisers, 


EARL FRY, lowa City, lowa 








HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


Lookout, Wickware, DeSota Breeding 






















universal satisfaction. Prompt shipment. 





FOR SALE—A nice bunch of fall boars, bred sows for summer farrow. 
weanling pigs, all chelera immune. 
We specialize in mail order trade—shipped hogs to forty states and Canada last year, and t! 
Price liste on apr on 


Pedigrees given with each hog. 
Ask for our special edition of the Hampshire Squeal—you wil! like it. 


WICKFIELD FARMS, F. F. Silver, Prop’r, 


and 


fave 


Box 77, CANTRIL. 10WA 








ened 








Sire: 
Dam: 


GAY BUCKLEY, 








-LONG KING 


Giant of Wonders, by King of Wonders, by A Wonder | 
| 


POLAED.- CHINAS 





EES 





Lady Wonder 2d, by M Wonder, by A Wonder 


For sale—Sowes bred to him, and pigs sired by him. 


GALESBURG, 




















and address 
malling list 








IMP. PROUD MARSHAL Stockport, 


f 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


SHORT. BORN s. 


imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


are the three great 
sires in service. 


Public Sale 
May 27-28 


Give us your name 





or our 


lewa 


IMP. ROVAL DIAMOND 





What is a Short- horn Br Bull Worth ? 


If a registered Short-horn @ 
bull during his life sires 100 
calves worth $5 more per 
head than calves from the 
same dams by a scrub bull, 
he Is worth $500. If they sell 
for #10 more, he is worth 
$1,000. If for $20 more, he 
is worth $2,000. 

But suppose they 





ually wor 
It will pay you to use a high class 
Short-horn bull. He will cost much 





| 
| 
| 


leas than his value = 
You get paid for quality and po nants both at the beef arkets. 
Many a 1,600 Ib. Short-horn cow yields from 7,000 to 10, 000 ibs. of 


American Short-horn Breeders’ Assn, 
18 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORT-HORNS 
A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 


Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type’s Herald by Cumberland’s Type. Call or write. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


| Am Offering Six Choice Scotch Bulls 


Representing the best Scotch families, sired by Sul- 
tan’s Stamp. They are the low down; beefy type, 
from 18 to 20 mos, old. Will be priced right for quick 
sale. Come and see them, or write. Address 


H. E. ROBINSON, Correctionville, lowa 


SHADOW LAWN 
SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls, Admirable Stamp and Village 
Golden, the International Winner. Herd consists 
of fashionably bred Scotch families. High class 
herd heading bulls for sale—Imp. Royal Star, 
roan, 14 mos. old; other roans and reds by Admirable 
Stamp. Write, wire or visit 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


THE GENERAL FARMER’S COW 


5.000 to 10,000 lbs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Short-horns. Free booklet, 
“Beef and Butter Profits.’ 
COOK & COOK, 














indepen dence, lowa 


Stenberg’s Prime Herd of Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by the great bulls 
DIAMOND MEDAL 424004 
COUNT AUGUSTINE 505655 

Stock for sale in season. Farm ts in lowa, 
HENRY STENBERG, Elmore. Minn. 








| SALE—14 SHORT-HORN BULLS. 

Aged from 10 to 24 months. Eight are of Scotch 
breeding and among them are choice herd heading 
prospects. Six are Scotch topped and of very good 
quality. Will sell Scotch topped cows and heifers. 
Come and see them. 


J.H. DEHNER & SON, Cascade. Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


A 10-months-old red Scotch Short-horn buli—a good 
one. Also some Scotch and Scotch topped cows and 
heifers. Come, or write to 


HENRY MOLL, Garner, 





lowa 


| 


| 
} 





Prucemead -$fa.eny 
SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by Imp. Newton Pilot. Now 
ing choice Scotch bulls. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


OF MERIT 


Ten Scotch topped bulls to offer, from 
months of age. A very useful lot of rugged f« 


ALSO HAVE A FEW SCOTCH TOPPED 
COWS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


HELD BROS. (Plymouth Co) HINTON, iA. 
Short-horns for Sale 


offer- 





to 12 


ows 





Several good young bulls, also cows and heifers of 
good type and quality. Our cows would be profitable 
asadairy herd. Quality first is our mott Inspec 
tion invited 
BURT H. NEAL, Mt. Vernon, lowa 





15 Scotch and Scotch 
Topped Bulls 


of serviceable age—reds, whites and roans 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 





FOLLED-Bt DU REAMS. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 


Rich in the blood of Champion of Iowa and Koas 
Hero. Size, bone and quality 
L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 





Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scotch topped D. §. bulls from 3 to 15 mos 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-389825 and “bite 


Wallflower X 13877-510886. Also some cows and 
heifers. IRA CHASE & SONB 
Crawford Co, Buck Grove. lows 





Double Stand. Polled Durham Bulls 


The best lot of bulls we - offered for sale. Reds 
and roans. DUNLAP & CLARKE 
P. O. Maquoketa, Station, E] wood, lows. 





YHOICE D. 8. Polled Durham BSulls 
for sale. Call on or write. 
c. T. Ayres & Son, Osceola, Clarke Co., lows 





POLAN D-CHINAS. 


ALDWIN’S 
iG BONED 
IG TYPE 

POLANDS 


We are breed improvers If i 
haven't what you want we wi i 
take you where you can get !t 


M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, tows 


Petsze- -CHAINA fall boars and pigs by Wiebe's 
Big Timm, at weaning time. G. A. WIEBE & 
SON, Beatrice, Nebraska, Route No. 4, Box W 


— 











HERD headed b 
Maine Valley Short-horns = lage Clinker 


F24771, one of the best grandsons of Imp. Vi 


lager. For sale now, three choice Scotch bulls, si ired 
by Scottish Secret 387130. Visitors always wel- 
come. LENO H. ROLLINS, Central City, 


Lowa, successor to Jordan & Dunn. 





please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





CHESTER WHITES. 


EVERGREEN FRUIT AND STOCK FARM 


offers large, smooth type Chester Whites, *. 
ereme quality. Boars all ages, shipped on approv®™ 
priced to move. Sires, Wm. A. Elmo 43803; 1 Wonder 
49319. Correspondence solicited. Bred sow sale MareD 
15. Get catalog. PIERSON, Prop., GRAETTINGER, (OWA. 
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The Chicago Markets 
Chiceso May 12, 1919.—Extremely high 
still prevail for all kinds of grain, 








x ted, and hogs have made an- 
* h record, advancing in a single 
“ ° ts per 100 pounds above the for- 
ar record. Speculative interest 
dil rs on corn, and highly sensa- 
, 2s take place frequently in a 
mt Wea sales have been made 
ae NC red wheat at $2.78% per bushel, 
. , N yellow corn sold at $1.72, No. 2 
* s at 71 cents, rye at $1.60 and 
" $1.12 to $1.21. 

ent day corn prices declined 18 


+ 
irge advances followed. The 
of corn has increased wonder- 
ate, and the Chicago receipts, 
from Illinois points, have been 


1 kk 





jars . 
the largest of the year, exceeding those 
of a year ago. Oats are much the lowest 


yf all the cereals, and some farm- 
devoting less land to oats than 
urding the price as too low. The 
supply in the United States 
s 49,502,000 bushels of wheat, 4,- 
shels of corn, 21,507,000 bushels 
17,246,000 bushels of rye and 14,- 
ishels of barley, comparing with 
) bushels of wheat, 16,111,000 bush- 
‘orn, 20,724.0000 bushels of oats, 
bushels of rye and 4,299,000 bush- 
arley a year ago. Crop reports 
are encouraging, and Texas farmers ex- 
pect begin cutting wheat in a few 
weeks. Argentina is still shipping corn to 
this intry for the glucose interests, 
hich are running entirely on that grain. 
; winter wheat crop of 900,000,000 bushels 
js promised by the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States, 
anew high record, and this means within 
17,000,000 bushels of the total winter and 
spring wheat crops grown last year. 
Cattle are in fairly large demand most 
of the time, with the best call centering 
in fat butcher cows and heifers as a rule, 
these being first to advance and last to 
decline in prices Beef prices are so ex- 
tremely high that fewer cattle are re- 
ose to meet trade requirements than 
mal times, and big receipts are sure 
se bad breaks in the market. Com- 
vely few steers have sold for a week 
wer than $13 or as high as $17, 
reaking sharply for nearly all de- 
ns. The bulk of the steers which 
n fed from 90 to 120 days sold by 
i of the week at $13.50 to $16, 
rior to fair thin steers at $10 to 
to medium steers at $14.80 to 
um to good steers at $16.10 to 
good to choice steers at $17.25 to 
and choice to prime heavy steers 
to $19.75. Butchering cows and 
sola at $8 to $15.50, while canners 

































and outlet at $5.75 to $7.95 
and to $13.25. Calves had 
ag v prices on good buying 
orders, light vealers selling freely at $14 
$ f according to quality, while 
heavy colves sold at $7 to $11.50. During 
most of the week the demand for stockers 
and feeders was only fairly large, and 
prices ere lower, sales ranging at $9 to 
$15 t a few salés of prime fleshy 
j t $15.25 to $16 early in the week. 

d feeding cows and heifers had a 

a at $8.59 to $11. The week's re- 








¢ : cattle were far larger in numbers 


a week earlier or a y 





ago, 


and pr S averaged at the close 5) cents 



















































to $ er than a week earlier 

ade several new high records 
last *, with decreasing receipts ar 
2 al demand, altho the eastern 
st lemand continued much smaller 
t ago, as farmers _in eastern 
t were marketing 
pigs ly. On last 

” v Vv hogs }) 
} this price } 

1 before in ‘ v 
mar The previous hig h d, made 
hot izo, was $21.15, and highest 
r e made prior to this year was 
$20.9 din 1918. With such a wonder- 
ful ng and the phenomenal 
a 
8 i ) e@ prices 

id ired and fresh meats 

Without seriously checking con- 
§ at and abroad. Of course 
r in } riees from time to time 
r table 1d declines followed the 

; ut it seems probable 

t prices will take place 
At is well for owners to 
et t hogs go to market as soon as 
t well matured. A y the 
ay s brought 18.1 two ago, 
t years ago, $9.‘ and years 

ag 75 Western markets h re- 
: rger supplies of hogs this year 
cent years, but consumption of 

s at home abroad has grown 
8 ocks d in western ware- 
hous first of May amounted to 
or 5 pounds, comparing with 448,- 
— unds a year ago. During April 

reduction of 13,000,000 pounds 

s idings, whereas in April of last 

. re was an increase in such stocks 
ws 1,000 pounds After the highest 
a ere reached, the receipts became 


rger, and hogs sold down to $20.90 
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for the best, while rough, heavy butchers 
sold as low as $19.70. Prime, heavy pack- 
ers sold highest, bringing 15 cents more 
than the best light butchers. 

Fed Colorado Mexican lambs of medium 
weight are great favorites, and they are 
market toppers, while the many offerings 
of poorly fed lambs have to go at a large 
discount. Shorn lambs predominate very 
largely and are selling at a discount of 
from $2 to $83 from prices paid for wooled 
lots. Spring lambs from California have 
arrived in moderate numbers and sold for 
$20 per 100 pounds. Early last week prime 
wooled lambs advanced 50 cents, bringing 
50, but later bad breaks took place in 
values, with lambs selling at $14.50 to 
$19.65. Very few sheep or yearlings ar- 
rived, and prices were largely nominal, 

earlings being quotable during the week 
at $15.75 to $18; wethers at $14 to $16.50; 
ewes at $7.50 to $15.50, and bucks at $11 
to $13. 

Horses were in decidedly larger supply 
last week than a week earlier, with no 
particular increase in the demand, and 
while the small proportion of horses of 
superior quality sold as well as ever, it 
was slow work disposing of the poorer 
grades, which sold off from $10 to $15 per 
head in a number of instances. Southern 
buying stopped a short time ago, and 
since then most of the farm chunks weigh- 
ing from 1,400 to 1,500 pounds have been 
shipped east. The local demand for team- 
ing purposes is growing, and New York 
and New England are very good buyers of 
horses. Good to prime heavy drafters are 
bringing $250 to $300, prices being gov- 
erned largely by weight, and fat chunks 
are taken at $200 to $ . while light- 
fleshed chunks go at $165 to $175. Com- 
mon to fair horses are salable areund $75 
to $125. w. 


























Veterinary 


HEAVES, OR BROKEN WIND. 

An Tilinois correspondent writes 

“T have a nine-year-old mule which 
has the heaves. I have tried dampening 
his feed and have given him some medi- 
cine suggested by the veterinarian. Is 
there any chance of curing him? Can I 
keep him from getting worse?” 














Heaves is to some extent hereditory, but 
is generally brought on by eating dusty 
feed, especially dusty clover hay. In any 
kind of treatment it is essential to give 
only the best quality of dust-free hay. It 
is a good plan to water before feeding, 
and never immediately after feeding. It 
also seems to be worth while to allow the 
affected animal to have at least a half 
hour’s rest after feeding before putting 
him to work. There have been from time 
to time several heave cures on the mar- 
ekt, which seem to be effective in mak- 
ing the symptoms less alarming for a time. 
One remedy, and the one which we pre- 
sume our correspondent’s veterinarian has 
suggested, is Fowler's solution of arsenic, 
at the rate of two tablespoonfuls daily 
in the drinking water or on the feed. — 

After all is said and done, the treat- 
ment of a broken-winded horse is decid- 
edly unsatisfactory. By following out the 
suggestions in the foregoing, however, our 
correspondent may be able to keep this 
mule from getting worse. 





PARTIAL PARALYSIS IN SOWS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

‘“T have a sow that has been down in 
her back for three or 





four weeks. She is 








fat and doing well otherwise, and has 
nice pigs. She can hardly get up when 
she lies down. She nearly falls over when 
_— it, and almost drags her hind 
p at can I do for her? Some say 
t hat it is kidney worms.” 

Partial paralysis in sows is very com- 


mon in April and May It is not caused 
k ney wor 1 hat it is 





no or common 

y is ‘that it bone and 
uscle-building material i 1e ration. It 
is commonly advocated that the arouble 
be prevented by it of such 
feeds as tankage and skim-milk. This 





generally seems to work all right, but we 
have known of cases whe sows fed on 
the best of rations were affected 

Medical treatment consists chiefly in 
nux vomica. Twice daily ina 





dosing wit 











little slop give a tablespoonful « cod- 
liver oil, fifte grains of phosphate of 
lime and three gas of fluid extract of 
nux vomica. Increase the nux vomica 
gradually to five™or six drops at a dose, 
or even more. However, do not increase 


the nux vomica beyond the point where 
muscular twitching is caused. 

The dosing as suggested in the fore- 
going is for suckling sows weighing from 
250 to 300 pounds, When younger pigs 
are affected, as is sometimes the case, the 
dose should be reduced according to the 





Dosing with nux vomica is quite com- 
monly successful in bringing the sows 
back on their feet again. The cure is not 


always permanent, however, and generally 


it is best to fatten for market sows which 
have once been affected. 

















LEGAL| 


Legal inqutries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interést to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 




















ESTRAYS. 

An Towa correspondent writes: 

*‘T have three stray colts which came to 
my place recently. I have advertised 
them in two daily papers twice, and have 
inquired and telephoned over the entire 
neighborhood They were three days on 
the road before they came here, having 
been chased from one farm to another. 
Please advise me what to do.” 

Under the Towa law, one who takes up 
stray stock should within five days post 
a notice containing full description of the 
stock and a statement as to where it was 
taken up. This notice should be published 
in three of the most prominent public 
places in the township. If the estrays 
are not claimed within ten days, the per- 
son who has taken them up should go 
before the justice of the peace in the 
township in which they were taken up, 
and make a note as to the correctness of 
the notice, together with a statement as 
to whether the marks or brands, if any, 
had been altered either before or after 
the estrays were taken up. The justice 
of the peace records the notice in the 
estray book, and forwards it to the county 
auditor, who also records it. If the owner 
of the estrays does not claim them within 
a year from the time they are taken up, 
the stock will belong to the one who took 
them up. If the owner does claim them, 
he must pay all of the costs of care, post- 
ing the notices, etc. 


PARTITION FENCE QU ESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“I am on a rented farm. Five years 
ago we put in forty rods of hog-tight 
fence, but the adjoining land owner did 
not make his part of it hog tight. Then 
he sold the farm, and I asked the renter 
to write the new owner about putting in 
his part of the fence hog tight. We 
failed to get any answer from him, so I 
put in his forty rods also, in order to 
keep my hogs in last fall. I told the 
renter to ask him if he wanted the fence, 
for if he did not I could use it elsewhere. 
He promised to let me know in a few 
days, but he has not, and has not settled 
for the fence. What can I do about it?” 

The thing to do in a case of this kind 
is to address a letter to the township 
clerk, asking the township trustees to 
come and view this partition fence and 
make a ruling. They will make a ruling 
in the matter, and the adjoining land 
owner will have to abide by that within 
a limited time. or our correspondent can 
collect pay for the fence he put in. The 
fence viewers have full authority in a 
matter of this sort. 


Some Meat—Under the stimulus of war- 
time demands, meat production reached 
the enormous total of 23,366,000,000 pounds 
last year, which the Department of Ag- 
riculture nounced recently ‘‘undoubted- 
ly never before had been attained in this 
country, and certainly not in any other 
country, by long odds. Meat producers 
met the war situation magnificently in 
1918,"" the department said. “They in- 
creased meat production in one year by 24 
per cent, and thus made possible an in- 
crease of national meat surphis in one 
year ‘by 79 per cent, and an inerease in 
per capit 1 ion by 17 per cent. 
Notwithstanding very high prices of 
meat in this ¢ in 1918, and with 
prices rising a a large fraction 
of the populat l have greatly in- 
creased its meat consumption in that 
year.”’ Meat production showed an in- 
crease of almost 5,000,000,000 pounds last 
year as compared with 1900. Beef produc- 
tion increased almost a billion pounds, 
totaling 9,797,000,000 pounds; pork produc- 
tion reached 13,011,000,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of more than three billion pounds 
over 1917, and of 40 per cent over ‘the 1900 
production. Per capita of production was 
93.2 pounds last year, compared with 117.9 
pounds in 1900; of pork, 123.8 pounds, com- 
pared with 122.2 in 1900. The national 
surplus of all kinds of meat was 2,458,- 
000,000 pounds in 1900, while last year it 

3,027 ) pounds, or nearly double 


























was 3,02 ; 
the surplus of 1917. 





Gasoline Engine Bullietin—The success 
or failure of the gas engine on the farm 
will depend, to a very large extent, on the 
skill and knowledge of the operator and 
his ability to keep the engine in good 
working order. This matter of wasted 
time ‘becomes very important when a 
number of hands must lie around idle in 
case of trouble. The same thing is true 
even to a greater degree im the case of a 
tractor, most of whose troubles are simple 
gas engine failures. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1013, ‘Practical Hints on Running a 
Gas Engine,” is intended to help out the 
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is not so fully prepared as ne 
to operate such a gas engine 
briefly the principles govern- 


operation of a gas engine, calls at- 


some of the common causes of 
. and suggests methods by 
ble may ‘be located. It gives 
for testing the ignition system, 
ression, and explains 
ne in cold weather. 
ur readers who ex- 
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each 


operate an automobile, stationary 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE BETTER way 


oy *t sit another week go by without cutting fall facts sbout 






Buy For Less 


Than You Can 
Afford to Build 











ALTA, ADJUSTABLE “FEED BOX 


Made of GENUINE witte vi ine fire sizes. ty. 
4 bushels. Se: 








. pecia! 
PETER JENSEN 





FIR LUMBER RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


3 shipped direct from mills to you. 


—_ your bill for our money saving prices. 
DOWN, Box 909-.N, Everett, Wash. 





INDER TW£€NE. Get our low price shipped 
from western warehouse. Farmer agents wanted. 


Theo. G. Burt & Sons, Melrose, Ohio. 





YOU are looking for a farm tn 4 good 
community, send for our free list. GRAHAM'S 
LAND OFFIcE, Marshfield, Wisconsin 








Please 1 mention 


7 RUTH for list of prairie land in northwestern 
Minnesota, improved and unlmproved. Empire 
Farms Company 


Thief River Falls, Minn 
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IMP. OMANGEMAN, the superior imported sire, bred by Wm. 
Anderson, that heads *'J"? Farms herd 








































Hearts by Golden Count 24, by Golden Count. Fifth dam, Imp. 
Princess Alice, bred by Wm. Duthie 


ORANGE LASSIE. a yearling Bruce Raspberry, sired by Imp. Orange- 
man, and dam by Royal Goods, by Best of Goods. Granddam 
by Nonpareil Hero, show son of Imp. Nonpareil Victor 






ORANGE ANNIE, roan, calwed March 1, 1918. Sire, Imp. Orangeman. 
Dam, Annie Avondale by Earl of Avondale. The next two dams 
by imported sires, and next dam Imp. Lady Annie 14th 
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ORANGE HEARTS, March yearling by Imp. Orangeman. Dam, Golden 











SNOWMAN (lot I catalog), a superb March yearling, son of Im)» 
man. Dam by Imp. Villager and granddam by Sultan's fast 


Orange 





nnual Short-horn Sa 


At ‘‘J’’ FARMS, the Home of 


IMP. ORANGEMAN 


akesburg, la., Saturday, May 31 


45 HEAD—3 BULLS, 42 FEMALES 


Over 30 Cows Bred to Imp. Orangeman and a 
Dezen With Calves at Foot 

















One of the strong Scotch Short-horn offerings of this important 
week’s sale circuit will go in **J’’ FARMS sale, a strong feature of 
which are the exceptionally good heifers and young bulls sired by and 
good cows bred to 


IMP. ORANGEMAN  _ 


This is an imported sire of great merit, with scale, quality and 
vigor, in show form, and he is a prepotent sire of the right type. He 
was bred by Wm. Anderson, breeder of the record priced calf of 
Britain. Snowman, the March yearling son of Imp. Orangeman, is 
full as good as his sire, and his dam combines the blood of Imp. Vil- 
lager and White Sultan. Orange Lad, a roan yearling Miss Rams 
den by Imp. Orangeman, is also a good one; and Village Lad, the 
other bull in the offering, is a roan September yearling, sired by Vit 
lage Glory, by Imp. Villager. His dam is a Fortescue Butterfly, 
sired by Knight’s Count, and granddam by Ceremonious Archer. 
Village Lad has been used some and is a desirable herd header. 

Do not overlook that a choice lot of Scotch cows and heifers are 
bred to Imp. Orangeman, and over a dozen have calves at foot. 
Besides the Imp. Orangeman heifers, several are daughters of 
Golden Count 2d, by Good Count, both show sires that were 8 
service at ‘‘J’’ Farms before Imp. Orangeman; and there are good 
ones by Village Ordens, by Imp. Villager; Sultan 3d, by Whitehall 
Sultan; Excelsior, of Whitehall Sultan breeding; Imp. Proud Mar- 
shall; Royal Cumberland 2d; Count Victor, by The Callant, and 
other good sires. The best of Scotch families are represented. 

The offering represents the best efforts of D. A. Jay and Max 
Vanator, proprietors of the farm and offering, and who extend 4 
cordial invitation to admirers of good Short-horns to spend the day 
at “‘J°” Farms, where Short-horns have been bred continuously since 
1883. The offering is in good breeding condition and will please 


buyers. (Signed) H. M. YODER, 
Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 
TRAIN SERVICE. Train leaves Seymour, Iowa, Saturday morning, returning 10 -y 
evening. This train runs Saturday only. Those attending the Donald sale at Clio, May % 
can come to Seymour that night and leave on the morning train for Blakesburg. ‘‘J’’ farms 


also in driving distance of Unionville, on the Rock Island Ry., and of Moravia, on the M. & 
St. L. Ry., Milwaukee Ry. and the Interurban from Albia to Centerville. 


FOR SALE CATALOG, ADDRESS, MENTIONING WALLACES, FARMER 


“J” FARMS, ou:'tttat'une Blakesburg, lowa 


